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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@¢——— 
HE National Ministry has been formed. It is perhaps a 
good omen that there has been no outburst of admira- 
tion over its composition, for who does not remember the 
fate of “the Ministry of all the talents”? Yet but for 
the natural and very proper dread of over-confidence, the 
naiion might well be proud of its new Government. Un- 
doubtedly it includes what is best on the political side of the 
nation. We will not, however, repeat here what we have said 
elsewhere as to the personal quality of the Cabinet. It is enough 
to note that though “for the press of knights not every brow 
could receive the laurel,” and though there are a good many 
good men on both sides who have been obliged to stand out, 
there has never been a Cabinet in our history in which there 
are so few men who cannot make good their claim to be where 
they are. 








The Government is a National Government, and its prime 
task is to procure that concentration of national energy, 
that arraying of the people asa whole, which alone can ensure 
us viclory. Every man in the nation must be at the disposal 
of the Government. To him must be put the question: 
“What are you doing to help to save the country?” If he 
cannot give an answer that is satisfactory, then let the 
Government tell him what he has got to do to redeem him- 
self from the charge that he is letting others fight for him 
while he skulks in idleness or turns the public danger to his 
private gain. But though a National Government will be of 
little use if it cannot array the nation for war, we are not so 
unreasonable as to ask that there should be precipitate action. 
The new Government must be allowed to find its feet. All 
we ask is that it should not be frightened by words or be 
afraid to survey and muster the nation (quite as much for the 
making of munitions as for fighting in the field), lest some- 
body should talk about conscription or invoke the sacred 
liberty of the subject not to fight for his country. 


Before we leave the subject of the Ministry we desire to 
say a word as to Lord Haldane’s resignation of the Great 
Seal. Nothing has become him better than this act of 
patriotism; but Lord Haldane has never hesitated to spend 
himself and his energies freely in the service of his country. 
When, like other members of the Ministry, he saw that the 
formation of a National Cabinet was necessary, he realized 
also that a new Ministry could not be made if all the old 
Ministers remained in office, and that it was, therefore, 
necessary that those in the highest posts should set an 
example of self-sacrifice. Not only will Liberal Ministers 
regret so greatly valued a colleague, but the country as a whole, 
which judges justly and widely and not on petty points, 
will regret the loss of Lord Haldane. The service that he 
rendered to the country in the creation of the Territorial 





Haldane’s quickness in seeing the value of the National 
Reserve, the civilians who took up the idea in Surrey would 
have been powerless to convert the nation. Before we leave 
the subject of Lord Haldane’s resignation of the Chancellor- 
ship we must say a word as to his successor. Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster is little known to the general public. We venture 
to say, however, that the appointment is a sound one, and that 
he will prove in every way a worthy occupant of the great 
office to which he succeeds. He has the confidence of his old 
colleagues at the Chancery Bar in no ordinary degree—and 
they are very keen critics. 


The past fortnight, partly perhaps owing to the uncertainty 
of the political situation, has been marked by a great deal of 
anxiety and pessimism of a very unworthy kind. Yet there 
is no real cause for grumblings and lamentings, but strong 
cause for the reverse. We have been optimistic throughout the 
war, but we admit that at periods like that of the last days of 
October ours was optimism based on faith, faith in the in- 
vincible courage and great-heartedness of the British people. 
Now, however, our optimism is based upon facts. Provided that 
we hold on and do not flinch from the last and most painful 
pull upon the rope, nothing can prevent our winning. To say 
this is not to say that we shall not have plenty of suffering 
and misery, plenty of terrible moments, plenty of disasters, 
if you will. But all these evils will be superficial. We verily 
believe that the war is won already, subject only to our having 
the will-power to reach out and seize and make use of the oppor- 
tunities within our grasp. If we abuse each other because we 
have not got enough shells or the right shells, and curse and 
sweat and scream over who is to be made the scapegoat 
instead of settling down to putting the trouble right, we may 
no doubt be beaten. Sut we can win if we really want to do 
so. Of that we are as sure as that the sun will rise to-morrow. 


To convince ourselves of this we have only to look, as 
we have so often stated in these pages, at the war from the 
German point of view. The German who is not hypnotized 
by the action of his Government and who looks the facts in 
the face must know that no successes in Poland and no delay 
in our supplies of ammunition can save him from ultimate 
defeat. In spite of his titanic struggles, the iron circle is 
being drawn tighter and tighter around him, Italy has this 
week closed one of the gaps in the encirclement of the 
German fortress. Next week Roumania may close another, 
and later Bulgaria and Greece yet a third instalment in the 
line of circumvallation. But this is not all. The power of 
the Allies is increasing at a far greater ratio than is that of 
the Germans. 


Besides Italy’s three million new men, we must reckon the 
amazing improvement in the French Army. So great is that 
improvement, and so magnificent a fighting machine has the 
French Army become, that it seems almost like an imperti- 
nence for us to speak words in praise of it. Competent 
observers tell us that between the French Army at, say, the 
battle of the Aisne, though it there showed splendid qualities of 
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courage and determination, and the French Army of to-day 
the contrast is positively staggering. In numbers, in moral, 
in equipment, and in leading it has grown out of all recog- 
nition. Yet with all these omens of success in our favour our 
pessimists sit down and weep because of some superficial 
German success or because our wounds are bloody and 
painful! It is not a pleasant sight—nay, it is a disgraceful 
one. Asa French writer in the Echo de Paris has well said: 
“ Le pessimisme est pour le civil ce que la désertion est pour le 
soldat.” That is a truth which there is no gainsaying. 


The news from Flanders during the week has been distinctly 
good. It is true that on Monday there was a very determined 
attack on part of our line east of Ypres and some of our 
trenches were taken, but they were for the most part re- 
captured. Their loss was due to the use of poisonous gases 
in greater quantity than on any previous occasion. Over a 
front of five miles the gas was let forth from retorts for over 
four and a half hours. At the same time our trenches were 
bombarded with shells containing asphyxiating compounds. 
The gas cloud, says the official report, rose in some places to 
a height of forty feet. It should be noted, however, that, as 
Sir John French points out, portions of our line remained 
intact throughout this terrible ordeal, and that our men have 
thus demonstrated that with due precautions this form of 
attack can be met and defeated. 








That would have been good news in itself, but even better 
was the news published on Thursday morning. The British 
official communication, dated Wednesday night, stated that 
the First Army was continuing to make good progress east 
of Festubert. A Territorial division had carried a group of 
German trenches, capturing prisoners and machine guns, 
Since May 16th, the Field-Marshal informs us, the First 
Army has pierced the enemy’s lines on a front of three miles, 
and captured their front-line system of trenches, and in some 
cases the second-line trenches also. The total number of 
prisoners taken was, roughly, eight hundred, with ten machine 
guns and a considerable quantity of other material and equip- 
ment, The French news is also distinctly good, very con- 
siderable advances having been made by them in the region 
of Ablain St. Nazaire. No doubt the line sways backwards 
and forwards a good deal, but if we consider the month of 
May as a whole the sway has been very distinctly in favour of 
the Allies. Further, if to the test of ground gained we add 
the test of losses, especially in the matter of taking prisoners, 
the superiority of the Allies is strongly emphasized. 


The Russian news is both good and bad. The attack 
of the huge German phalanx on the San scems to have 
spent its force, and the gap which it at first made in 
the Russian line has been closed and our ally’s armies 
atiffened by the bringing up of fresh reserves. The Germans, 
however, are no doubt pushing on again, and we must not be 
unreasonably optimistic about the result either here or in the 
fighting nearer Przemysl. The.Germans have apparently 
determined to put their last shilling on an advance in this 
region. If they fail, great will be their failure; but once again 
we must never forget that even if the Russians are driven back 
the worst that can be said about it is that the end will be de- 
layed. Russia would not be beaten if the incredible happened 
and the Germans were to get to Moscow. Indeed, to do that 
would only make their destruction the more certain. 





The Petrograd correspondent of the Morning Post described 
in last Saturday’s paper the extraordinary new formation 
which the Germans adopted on the eastern front, and which 
resembles the ancient Macedonian phalanx. The phalanx, 
solidly composed of ten army corps, moved along the railway 
line Gorlice-Jaslo-Rzeszoff. It was superabundantly supplied 
with artillery, including heavy batteries. This huge formation 
had, of course, tremendous driving force; on the other hand, 
it was slow—it moved along the railway, on which it was 
absolutely dependent for its supplies, at a rate of only four 
miles a day. No doubt it had to repair the line as it went. 
Its very shape deprived it of all tactical possibilities. Never- 
theless, such was its weight that it forced the crossing of the San 
River. It offered an easy mark for the Russian artillery, and 
it is estimated that the phalanx alone lost a hundred and fifty 
thousand men. Truly an astonishing example of German 
military logic pushed to its extreme point. 





It is with great regret that we record the sinking of 
H.M.S. ‘Triumph’ in the Dardanelles while operating in 
support of the Australian and New Zealand forces on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. The ‘Triumph’ was torpedoed by a 
submarine and sank very quickly. Happily the majority of 
the officers and men are reported as saved, including the 
Captain and the Commander. The loss of a battleship is 
always to be regretted even if the crew are saved, but it would 
be absurd to regard the incident as one of serious import- 
ance in the conduct of the war. We must never forget, 
indeed, that in a certain sense battleships are built to be 
destroyed, or rather to undertake work so dangerous that they 
are very likely to be destroyed. The only way to preserve 
them is one which can only be mentioned to be rejected, It 
is the German way of keeping them out of reach and above 
sea level—i.e., behind locked gates. Those who send their 
ships to sea and use them as fighting units must be prepared 
for losses. 








The Admiralty have published the details of the astonishing 
enterprise of the submarine ‘ E14,’ which recently dived under 
the Turkish minefield and entered the Sea of Marmora. On 
the passage to the Sea of Marmora she sank a Turkish gun- 
boat. In the Sea of Marmora she sank a transport on 
April 29th, a gunboat on May 3rd, and a very large transport 
full of troops on May 10th; and on May 13th she compelled a 
small steamer to run aground. She successfully returned to 
the Fleet on May 18th. The Admiral at the Dardanelles says 
that “it is impossible to do full justice to this great achieve- 
ment.” Lieutenant-Commander E. C. Boyle, who commanded 
the submarine, has received the V.C., and all the other officers 
and men have been decorated. 


The land news from the Dardanelles, as far as we are 
permitted to hear it, appears to be quite good. The casualties 
involved in the landing and actions while our troops were 
making good their positions were extremely heavy; but there 
seems to be no doubt whatever that those positions are now 
quite secure, and that the troops cannot be driven from the 
ground they have gained, and this in spite of the fact that 
the Turks are in greatly superior numbers. The truth is, 
the prolongation of our operations in the Straits has drawn 
the whole Turkish Army like a lodestone to the Dardanelles. 
The Turkish losses have, however, been terrible, and if we 
can avoid disease it may not prove bad policy to let the Turks 
batter themselves to pieces against our trenches. 








There has been another futile Zeppelin raid in the estuary 
of the Thames. On Wednesday night a Zeppelin passed over 
Southend and discharged a considerable number of bombs, 
with the result that two women were killed and one child 
badly injured. Aeroplanes and seaplanes gave chase, but the 
Zeppelin suceeeded in escaping. We can only suppose that 
this is yet another trial run, but it is very difficult to see how 
the General Staff justify it from the military point of view. 
From the point of view of frightfulness it is of course a dismal 
failure. The universal comment here is not “ How terrible 
is the Zeppelin!” but “ How feeble!” 


Italy has joined the Allies, and is at war with Austria, 
Germany, and Turkey. There is no doubt of the whole- 
heartedness, the clearness of conscience, and the high motives 
with which she has entered the war. On ‘Thursday week tho 
declaration of policy by the Government in both the Chamber 
and the Senate was received with repeated outbursts of enthu- 
siasm. Signor Salandra, the Premier, submitted a Bill con- 
ferring extraordinary powers on the Government in the event 
of war. This was adopted by four hundred and seven votes to 
seventy-four—a tremendous victory for the Salandra-Sonnino 
policy. The opposition of Signor Giolitti had simply dis- 
appeared—like Signor Giolitti himself, who has left Rome. 
The entrance into the Chamber of Signor Salandra, Baron 
Sonnino (Minister for Foreign Affairs), and the other 
Ministers was received with cries of “Long live Italy!” 
“Long live the King!” Signor Salandra said that the 
whole object of Italy in entering the Triple Alliance had 
been to maintain peace. But the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia had not only done violence to Italy’s peculiar interests 
in the Balkans, but had stultified the one purpose for which 
Italy had joined the Alliance. 
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The contents of the Green Book which Signor Salandra 
Jaid upon the table were known in outline last week, but we 
must take a point or two from the fuller summaries now 
before us. Italy complained at the beginning of the war that 
the Austrian invasion of Serbia came under the eventualities 
contemplated in Article 7 of the Triple Alliance Treaty. 
This Article required the consent of Italy to Austrian action 
in the Balkans, and provided for compensation. Count 
Berchtold at first refused to admit the Italian contention, but 
afterwards he consented to enter upon conversations. For 
some time even then Austria would not agree to any com- 
pensation, but again she yielded, apparently this time under 
German pressure. Signor Sonnino next insisted that terri- 
torial compensation should be granted to Italy directly an 
agreement had been reached, and not after the war. Austria 
refused to give way in this matter, and Signor Sonnino, for 
the sake of continuing the negotiations, provisionally accepted 
the German guarantee that the concessions should really be 
made at the end of the war. Concrete proposals were then 
made by both Austria and Italy, but the divergence between 
them was so hopelessly wide that there was evidently not the 
least chance of a settlement. When Signor Sonnino had 
arrived at this conclusion the Triple Alliance Treaty was 
formally denounced on May 4th. After that war was virtually 
inevitable. 


On Friday week the Italian Senate passed the Bill con- 
ferring extraordinary powers on the Government which the 
Chamber had passed on the previous day. The Italian 
Ambassador in Vienna presented a formal declaration of war 
last Sunday. The mobilization of the Italian Army and Navy 
was then complete. On the Austrian side martial law was 
proclaimed in the Trentino, and the age-limit for military 
service was raised to fifty years. We may say here that the 
papers of Monday published summaries of the Note which 
the Austrian Government issued in answer to the Italian 
denunciation of the Triple Alliance Treaty. The Austrian 
point is that Italy had promised not to withdraw from the 
Treaty without giving twelve months’ notice. The promise 
cannot in any case be held to be violated by a declaration of war. 
No one either in Austria or Italy can have contemplated that, 
if ever war were declared between the two countries, it would 
be declared “twelve months hence.” The Emperor Francis 
Joseph issued a manifesto to his people describing the policy 
of Ituly as an act of perfidy unparalleled in history. 








The first acts of war between Italy and Austria took place 
on Monday. Austrian aircraft and ships raided various points 
on the Adriatic coast of Italy, including Venice, Ravenna, 
Ancona, and Barletta. Such raids were expected, and did 
not do much mischief. According to the Austrian official 
account, the Austrian cruiser ‘Novara’ and an Austrian 
torpedo-boat were damaged and suffered some casualties in 
an attack on Porto Corsini, but it was believed that the 
casualties of the Italian troops had been “ten to twenty 
times as heavy.” According to the same account, an Italian 
destroyer surrendered when in a sinking condition after an 
action off Barletta. The Austrians state that they took 
thirty-five prisoners from the destroyer. The Italian official 
report denies these Austrian feats, and, on the other hand, 
records a successful Italian raid on Porto Buso, the little 
island close to the Austro-Italian frontier. All the motor- 
boats in the harbour were destroyed, as well as the quay. 
Forty-seven prisoners were taken and brought to Venice. By 
land the Italians have crossed the frontier to the east and 
occupied a line along the east bank of the Isonzo. They have 
also seized important points on the western and eastern 
borders of the Trentino and on the Carnic Alps. 


We greatly regret to record the worst railway accident 
which has ever happened in the United Kingdom. Three 
trains were involved in the collision, which took place last 
Saturday morning on the Caledonian line at Quintinsbill, a 
mile north of Gretna Green. First a troop train containing 
officers and men—in all two companies—of the Royal Scots 
ran into a local train, and then the Scotch express from 
Euston ran into the wreckage of both. The wreckage caught 
fire, and many persons were burned before they could be 
rescued. The number of persons killed was one hundred and 
fifty-seven. About two hundred wereinjured. At the Board of 





Trade inquiry the Quintinshill signalman frankly admitted 
that he had forgotten the local train. He had also arrived 
late at his cabin, and it seems that unauthorized persons made 
a practice of visiting the cabin, which may possibly have had 
a distracting effect. Although the human factor cannot be 
eliminated from signal work, there is a system of checks 
which ought to provide safety if the checks are not also for- 
gotten. In this case the checks were forgotten or neglected 
by the retiring signalman, so that there was nothing to prevent 
the lapse of memory of his successor from having disastrous 
consequences, 


The Times of Tuesday published a powerful letter from the 
Bishop of Pretoria showing that the men at the front do not 
think that they are receiving enough support from home in 
the provision of high-explosive shells or of men for the 
trenches. Their famous cheeriness is due to the fact that 
their consciences are clear, because they know that they are 
doing all they can, and have unquestioningly made up their 
minds to the great sacrifice. But the nation, the Bishop says, 
is allowing thousands of lives to be thrown away because it 
does not act as though it were really at war. The only 
solution, he believes, is for every man at home to be brought 
under the direct orders of the State for one purpose, and for 
one purpose only. We should like to say more about this 
excellent message to the nation were it not for the odious 
use which has been made of it by the Daily Mail. It has been 
used to bolster up the personal attack on Lord Kitchener— 
an end which, of course, it was never intended to serve. 


The Times of Wednesday published some useful notes om 
the political, military, and naval leaders of Italy. Signor 
Salandra, a man of firm character and great intelligence, is 
an Apulian. Born in 1853, he studied law and became a 
Professor at Rome. In 1891 he became Under-Secretary for 
Finance in the Rudini Cabinet. Two years later he came 
into political association with Baron Sonnino, and their 
friendship and mutual confidence have been the marked 
feature of recent Italian politics. Signor Salandra succeeded 
Signor Giolitti as Prime Minister in March, 1914. On the 
death of the Marquis di San Giuliano he insisted that Baron 
Sonnino should be the new Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
latter is the son of an Italian-Jewish father and a Scottish 
mother. Born in 1847, he also studied asa lawyer, and then 
became a diplomatist. Later he left diplomacy to study 
economic questions and take up politics. In 1906, and again 
in 1910, he became Prime Minister, and Italy owes to his 
sound finance and downright honesty much of her prosperity. 








The Commander-in-Chief of the Army is General Cadorna, 
who is in his sixty-fifth year. He became chief of the General 
Staff last year. His writings are widely known and admired, 
and he is credited with a profound knowledge of the frontier 
districts. The Duke of the Abruzzi, the King’s first-cousin, 
who commands the Fleet, has risen by his own industry and 
merit. In the war with Turkey he commanded a division of 
ships in the Adriatic. The Minister of Marine is Rear- 
Admiral Enrico Millo. He was the officer in command of the 
torpedo flotilla which made a raid in the Dardanelles on the 
night of July 18th, 1912, when he was serving as Chief of 
the Staff to the Duke of the Abruzzi in the ‘ Vettor Pisani,’ 
flagship of the Adriatic Division, from which, apparently, the 
force was detached. 


On Wednesday afternoon the news reached London that 
the ‘ Nebraska,’ a liner of 4,400 tons in ballast, sailing under 
the American flag to America, had been torpedoed off the 
Irish coast. The crew took to the boats, but the vessel did 
not sink, and was ultimately brought into port. Unless it 
turns out that the damage was from a mine and not a sub- 
marine, the incident cannot be ignored by the United States 
Government. The New York Tribune says :— 

“If the vessel was torpedoed by a German submarine, Mr. 
Gerard should be recalled, Count von Bernstorff should receive his 
passports, and diplomatic relations between the United States and 
Germany should cease. If Germany decides to sink ships carrying 
the American flag we shall presently beat war. If the ‘ Nebraska 
was torpedoed we are bound to conclude that Germany has made 
her decision.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th, 
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LORD KITCHENER 


CALLS FOR 


300,000 MEN. | 











WAR OFFICE, 
WHITEHALL, 
S.W. 


I have said that I would let 
the country know when more 
men were wanted for the 
War. The time has come, 


and I now call for 300,000 


recruits to form new armies. 


Those who are engaged on 
the production of War 
material of any kind should 
not leave their work. It is 
to men who are not perform- 
ing this duty that I appeal. 


KITCHENER. 











New Conditions of Enlistment 
Age Limit now 40. 


Age—19 to 40. 
| ~Height—Minimum, 5 feet 2 inches. 
Chest—Minimum, 33% inches. 


Enlistment for General Service for 
the Duration of the War. 





God Save the King 





























*,* Payments made for this and any other recruiting advertisements in our 
columns will be devoted by us to public objects counected with the War. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


—.@.——— 
THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
HE new Government is in every sense a National 
Government, and not a Coalition. Gossips and 
quidnuncs may say what they like as to “the real origin 
of the crisis,” but if we look below the surface the origin 
of the National Government is to be found in the resolve 
of the British people to array the whole forces of the 
country for the prosecution of the war. For the past two 
months and more the country has been stirred by the 
thought that only through national concentration shall we 
achieve victory. But clearly the first step in national con- 
centration must be the inclusion in the Government of 
representatives of all parties. National concentration, 
national resolve, and a new start in the prosecution of the 
war meant a National Ministry. This National Ministry 
we have now got. Further, there is throughout the 
country, and we believe throughout the Cabinet, a full 
recognition of the fact that a new Government is no good 
unless a new spirit is to be infused into every Department 
of the State. The new Ministry is the symbol of a great 
pact made between the governing men of all parties and 
the nation that there shall be but one thought in our 
hearts till victory is accomplished. 

We have got our backs to the wall. There is no alter- 
native to the present Ministry. If they fail us, there is 
nothing left. This thought should not lead to dread or 
anxiety, but to the very opposite. They are Englishmen, 
and they are not going to fail us. They are going to 
succeed. Each man knows that he is taking not only his 
own political life in his hands, but the life of the country, 
and that if he allows personal feeling, personal ambition, 
indolence, want of nerve, or failure to take responsibility 
to ruin the cause, he will be thrice accursed, and that he 
can never be forgiven for his offence. The country is not, 
of course, going to be unjust to its servants, or to expect 
miracles from them. It only asks them to deserve success. 
Though intolerant of any selfishness or of any failure to 
spend themselves in the national cause, it will be absolutely 
just and tolerant as regards ill-fortune. All that it asks, 
but that it will insist on, is that every Minister shall do 
his best, and that he shall act with a full sense of responsi- 
bility and of the magnitude of his trust. The man who 
plays the part of the timid servant in the parable and lays 
up his talent ina napkin for fear he may be blamed is 
not the sort of man who is wanted in a National Govern- 
ment like the present. But, after all, there is little need 
to insist upon these points. We do not believe there is 
any member of the present Cabinet who has failed to 
reulize the true nature of the task before him. 

In every group of men who are working with a common 
object, no matter whether they are making a road or a 
war, there must bea foreman. In the Cabinet that fore- 
man is the Prime Minister. Our present foreman is in 
many ways well equipped for his task. He is not selfish, 
he is not suspicious, he is not unfair. He will never try 
to take the credit which properly belongs to another 
and annex it himself. He will be loyal and fair in all his 
dealings with his colleagues. The idea that he will lean 
to the Liberal side of the Cabinet, or in any sort of way 
make the position of the Unionists difficult, can be banished 
completely from the political possibilities. Buta Prime 
Minister in such a Cabinet as the present and at such a 
crisis must have more than these negative virtues. The 
foreman of the works has not done enough by being loyal 
and helpful to the men in his gang. There must be 
demanded of him something more, and something which 
is often very difficult and unpleasant. He must supervise 
the work of the whole Cabinet. He must be not only the 
inspirer and stimulator in every essential Department 
of the State, but the taskmaster and specder-up ; the 
corrector of faults, the discoverer and shower-up of sins 
of commission and omission. Peel, who was perhaps the 
greatest Prime Minister that this country has ever known, 
saw every member of his Cabinet every day, and was 
apprised by them not only of every new departure, but 
how the work of each Department was progressing. The 
Prime Minister at a moment like this cannot, of course, 
apply this rule to the Departments of State which are not 
concerned with the war. In those Departments, however, 
which are concerned he ought unquestionably to make his 
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jnfluence felt daily. If the principle that has grown up 
of recent years, and especially in the late Cabinet, of 
treating the Departments of State as if they were in 
water-tight compartments is allowed to prevail, there is 
bound to be friction and difficulty. The Departments 
that are directly concerned with the war—the Admiralty, 
War Office, Foreign Office, Treasury, and the new 
Department of Munitions—must proceed in unison, and 
that unison can only be obtained through the ceaseless 
activity and supervision of the foreman—of the Prime 
Minister. Let us hasten to say that we recognize that 
what we have just stated is a truism to which every man 
will theoretically give assent. The difficulty is not in 
accepting the abstract proposition, but in giving it con- 
crete effect. But unless that is done we shall never get 
the best results from the National Government. 

If we review the new Cabinet post by post, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the great Departments are in the 
right hands. That Mr. Asquith was the right man to be 
Prime Minister we do not doubt for a moment, nor do we 
believe that either his old colleagues or his new colleagues 
or the country as a whole have any doubts on the point. 
Upon his intellectual gifts it would be absurd for us to 


dwell. They require no certificate from us or from any- 
body else. What also requires no certificate is his 
patriotism. Mr. Asquith has been accused by political 


opponents, ourselves included, of many things, but no one 
has ever accused him of being a self-seeker, an intriguer, or 
a man who would eacrifice others to save himself. No one 
will ever say of him, as was once said of one of his pre- 
decessors: “I thought he was a true friend. I have 
bitterly repented of my folly in harbouring such a thought.” 
No man ever has accused or ever will accuse Mr. 
Asquith of having betrayed him. In Lord Lansdowne the 
Government as a whole, and especially the Foreign Office, 
gain the a and assistance of a man whose knowledge of 
international politics is unrivalled. To that knowledge is 
added tact, temper, clearness of vision, and good faith. 
Happily our allies have never felt the shadow of a shade of 
suspicion as to the conduct of this country in the matter 
of the war. If such suspicions were ever to cloud their 
minds, no influence could be more potent to reassure them 
than that of Lord Lansdowne. But Lord Lansdowne 
stands for more than this. While he is in the Cabinet 
we may be sure that no member of our party inside or 
outside the Government will dare to do anything which 
may even look like improving the hour for his own party. 
Lord Lansdowne is emphatically the right man to hold 
office without portfolio and to support the Prime Minister 
as a kind of vice-foreman of the works. 

We regard Mr. Balfour’s appointment as First Lord of 
the Admiralty as ideal. It is conceivable that a moment 
may come when what will be wanted at the Admiralty will 
be courage in the highest degree. That is a quality which 
Mr. Balfour possesses, both on the moral and on the 
physical side. It is a great asset for the nation. Lord 
Kitchener remains at the War Office, and, thanks to the 
attacks that have been made upon him by Lord 
Northcliffe’s newspapers, remains there not only with the 
approval of the nation, but with what we have described 
elsewhere as a blank cheque on its confidence. That he 
will deserve it we do not doubt. He has already laid us 
under a vast debt of gratitude, for it is to him that we 
owe our great new armies, whether on the Regular or on 
the Territorial side. Remember that, besides giving us 
some two million extra Regulars, Lord Kitchener has built 
on the splendid foundations which Lord Haldane laid a 
Territorial Force which more than doubled that which we 
possessed at the beginning of the war. The new Ministry 
of Munitions, which is filled by Mr. Lloyd George, is a 
happy augury. What is wanted here is initiative, quick- 
ness of uptake, adaptability, drive, and, above all, courage 
and optimism in the best sense. All these qualities Mr. 
Lloyd George possesses, and they will give him and us 
what we want. He has a good heart and a good head, and 
he is not going to allow himself or us to be beaten. That 
Mr. Bonar Law is Colonial Secretary, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain Indian Secretary, Lord Selborne President of 
the Board of Agriculture, Lord Curzon Lord Privy Seal, 
and Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith the two Law 
Officers, is to us a source of sincere gratification and security. 
It shows the nation how futile was the notion that the 
Unionist Party was lacking in leaders. The fact that 





Mr. Bonar Law was bred up in the Dominion of Canada 
makes the tenure of his office of unusual interest. 

Cynics will tell us that what has always wrecked joint 
Cabinets, and will wreck the present Cabinet, is personal 


intrigue. “You think you have got rid of party,” they 
will say. “Possibly, but you will find that personal 
feeling engenders an even more malignant virus than that 


of party.” We do not believe it. We do not suppose 
that the war, or the need for patriotic effort, has suddenly 
turned all the men on the new Cabinet list from very human 
human beings into angels. We do believe, however, that 
the war has changed them from politicians into fighting 
men, and that till the war is over we can rely upon them 
to be inspired by a single purpose even though, of course, 
they will differ on a hundred points. To put it plainly, 
they know that there is nothing behind them, that the 
reserves have been brought up, and that they must either 
hold the trench or die in it. ‘This thought will keep the 
Cabinet together till success crowns their effort. 





WHAT ITALY BRINGS TO THE ALLIES. 


2 more the entrance of Italy inte the war is con- 

templated the more romantic and gratifying it seems. 
Italy has joined the forces of Freedom with whom ber 
heart has long been beating. It is her right and natural 
place. Why, then, it may be asked, did she ever join the 
Triple Alliance, tie herself to the Teutonic cart-tail, and 
consent in 1912 to re-tie the ropes which had held her in 
odious bondage? We pointed out in an article called 
“The Bridge of Peschiera,” published on October 26th, 
1912, that Italian statesmen dared not forget the standing 
menace of Austria-Hungary on her frontier. The menace 
was much too near to be ignored. Itis true ina sense that 
Italy, instead of joining the Triple Alliance, might have tried 
to obtain promises of support from I’ranceor Britain or both, 
and, greatly daring, have snapped her fingers at Austria, 
always her natural enemy; but the world knew not the Triple 
Entente when Italy was tricked into the Triple Alliance in 
1882. Having once entered the latter, the risks she 
would have run in flouting Germany and Austria were too 
tremendous and too instant to be accepted. Even when 
Britain, France, and Russia came together, Italy dared not 
transfer her allegiance to them—the Teutonic hordes were 
too close to her. She had to wait for her opportunity. And 
the blundering of Germany has given her the opportunity, 
which she has taken without doing violence to her promises 
to the Triple Alliance or committing a single act which 
stains her honour. The world of liberal men is reshaped, 
breathes a different air, and looks forward to a new future, 
now that Italy stands with those who assert the cause of 
countries which desire to live their own life and cultivate 
their own nationality without a hectoring and crushing dicta- 
tion from Germany. No reflecting man can believe for a 
moment that Italy has come in because she thinks it worth 
while to plunge her homes in mourning for the capture of 
the Trentino and Trieste and other territory. Her motives 
are far wider and purer. They are the motives of Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, and Cavour. There is no war-lust in Italy. 
It is said that every generation wants its war; but Italy 
has had her fill of war in this generation. She makes 
great sacrifices tocome in now—such sacrifices as only a 
nation can make which has visions and ideals. 

Let us quote from the article we have already mentioned, 
for it describes the military situation, which was then un- 
favourable to Italy, but has since been changed by events 
so that it is now distinctly favourable to her :-— 

“A political philosopher with a turn for pedantry might declare 
that these very perplexing problems can all be solved by a very 
simple act. ‘Let any traveller between Milan and Venice put his 
head out of the window at Peschiera Railway Station, and he will 
understand why Italy is in the Triple Alliance. The answer to 
the riddle is straight before him.’ Looking north his eyes rest 
upon what is perhaps the most beautiful, certainly the most 
scenic, view in Southern Europe. In front are spread the steel- 
blue waters of the Lake of Garda, now lashed in foam by the 
periodic and diurnal storm, now sleeping in azure security, a mere 
mirror for the hills. The ample bay is flanked by precipitous 
mountains which make the lake seem like some Norwegian 
fjord transported from the Arctic seas to be endowed with all 
the enchantments of the south. On the left lie the lemoa 
groves of Gardone. Nearer at hand Catullus’s peninsula, 
‘olive silvery Sirmio,’ takes its sickle sweep of green and 
grey; while on the foreshore, where ‘the almost islet” joins 
the land, stands in sombre magnificence the noblest of mediaeval 
castles. But though the scene is so magical and so Italian, one 
is looking not into Italy, but out of Italy, into the land of the 
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Teuton and the invader, out of the great gate through which 
Italy’s conquerors have always come. Down the Brenner Attila 
led his Scythian cavalry, and down it passed the endless stream 
of Landsknechts and men-at-arms, soldiers of that Empire which 
usurped so crudely the Caesarean name and yet was neither Holy nor 

man. , .. At Peschiera, now as before, the gate stands open into 
Italy, a gate which the Italians cannot shut. Look at the map and 
see how the great wedge of Austria-Hungary runs down to Lake 
Garda and renders vain the fortresses of the Quadrilateral, with 
all their ditches, ravelins, outworks, star forts, and salients and 
re-entrants. They could when in the hands of the foreigner make 
it easier to enter Italy, but they cannot close the door. ... In plain 
truth, Italy is terribly vulnerable to attack from the north. What 
does this mean when translated into terms of politics? It means 
that the Italian statesmen have to consider whether they can risk 
standing out of the Triple Alliance. They know by instinct and 
by experience that when the great war comes they will almost 
certainly be forced to take sides. They may be told by Germany 
and Austria-Hungary that if Italy does not side with them, and 
if they win in the struggle, her day as a Great Power will be over, 
and she may once more see the eagles fly across the Alps. 
Unquestionably Italy would find it very dangerous to leave the 
Triple Alliance unless she could feel sure that the Triple Alliance 
was not going to win. To put it with the simple brutality of 
Realpolitik, Germany and Austria-Hungary have it in their power 
to squeeze Italy very hard, and she knows that they would not 
hesitate to practise the gospel of the three R’s—‘ Ruthless, 
Relentless, Remorseless,’” 


Italy has two ways of striking at Austria-Hungary. 
She may try to force her way through the mountains, or 
she may enter through the plain. The high mountains 
stretch from the western end of her frontier to the Julian 
a, and the lower mountains lie between the Julian Alps 
and the plain at the head of the Adriatic. At present the 
chief Italian operations seem to be in the plain—across 
the Isonzo, in the direction of Istria—but we must not 
suppose for a moment that Italy will beallowed to escape 
a struggle in the mountains. Marshal von Hindenburg 
is said to be in command of the troops which will attack 
Italy. He will probably come by Innsbruck and the 
Brenner Pass and through the valley of the Adige, 
which is described in the extract above. The mountains 
to the west of the valley are easily defensible; to 
the east there is likely to be hard fighting, for there 
are many passes which lead into Tirol. It has always 
been said that Austria intended in the event of war with 
Italy to cross the plain at the head of the Adriatic and to 
advance into Venetia, while her troops in the mountains 
performed the double office of holding the Trentino and 
Tirol and sweeping on to the flank of the Italian Army as 
it moved across the Venetian plain. This plan is, for the 
time being at all events, upset by events. The Italians 
have taken the offensive, and are right to press on through 
the plain while not forgetting the mountains. 


The spirit of the Italian Army will be heightened 
by early successes. The military preparations in Italy 
during the past nine months have undoubtedly been 
thorough. ope runs high, and justifiably so. If 
it is found that the Trentino can be occupied and 
held by only a portion of the Italian Army, an advance on 
Gratz, or towards the Hungarian plain by the easier 
eastern routes, would have a great effect. So long as the 
Italian troops were near the head of the Adriatic they 
eould be helped by the guns of the Italian Navy. There 
might also bea landing at Fiume. But again we must 
remember that Marshal von Hindenburg will strike hard 
and rapidly, and that the gate to Italy by the Brenner 
and the Adige is the line of advance for him. Verona, 
the home of the Scaligers, and the great fortress of 
Northern Italy, is a tempting objective. We firmly believe 
that he will not reach it, but we can calmly face all 
contingencies. Even if the Italian Army were defeated, 
it would have occupied the attention of some half-million 
of Austro-German soldiers. These troops would have 
been withdrawn from other fronts. If Italy fights a 
brilliant campaign, she will help us immeasurably, and if 
she is not successful at all, she will still have helped us. 
Nothing that may happen can reduce below a very 
valuable minimum the assistance that Italy brings to the 
Allies. Nor should we have told all if we measured her 
help by her brave men, her powerful artillery, and her 
efficient Navy, which possesses six Dreadnoughts of 
greater gun-power and higher speed than any one of 
the four Dreadnoughts possessed by Austria-Hungary. 
The increment of moral power which Italy brings to us is 
enormous. Her example must resound throughout the 
Balkans. The spirit of the Risorgimento is still alive. 





GOVERNMENT BY NEWSPAPER. 


E went to press last week too early to comment 
upon the outrageous attack made by the Daily 
Mail upon Lord Kitchener. In condemning Lord 
Northcliffe for his action in this matter we find it 
difficult to show that restraint and moderation of language 
which the gravity of the situation demands. Though, in 
our opinion, the importance of the whole incident and the 
power of Lord Northcliffe to injure the Secretary for War 
or anybody else have been very much exaggerated, the attack 
deserves, and must receive, the severest reprobation. But 
while the Daily Mail thoroughly deserves all that has been 
said about its leading articles, there is real danger lest the 
national energy and national concentration required to 
array the nation for war and make good our shortage of 
ammunition should be wasted in the punishment of a 
peccant newspaper. The need of the hour is shells, not 
scapegoats. Here rests Lord Northcliffe’s condemnation. 
But the proposition in a certain sense applies both ways, 
We must be careful while condemning Lord Northcliffe 
not to forget the shortage of shells. We must not drown 
our resolve to increase the output of munitions by over- 
indulgence in vituperation of his action. 

That the Daily Mail and the rest of Lord Northcliffe’s 
newspapers had a perfect right to insist that the need 
of the hour was more high-explosive shells, and to 
stimulate that demand by pointing out what the conse- 
quences of a shortage have been, we do not deny for a 
moment. We have ourselves repeatedly drawn attention to 
the need for more men and more munitions of war, and have 
urged the Government to face and make good the 
deficiency. But criticism of this kind, and that conveyed 
in the leading article in the Daily Mail of Friday week, 
are poles asunder. What we complain of is not so 
much what was said as the way in which it was said, and 
the intention to injure, and if possible destroy, the influeuce 
of a particular man—Lord Kitchener—which showed 
through the comparatively mild invective of the article. 
The manner of the attack remains absolutely inexcusable. 
It cannot be defended by any appeal to the merits of the 
question. It is idle to assert that there was no other way 
of drawing attention to the facts or of awakening the 
Government and the people. The shortage of high 
explosives might perfectly well have been insisted upon 
without the note of personal depreciation. 

The manner in which the British public instantly seized 
on and recognized this truth was most striking. We donot 
doubt for a moment that the men at the Stock Exchange 
and in the Baltic rooms who made their sensational pro- 
test felt quite as strongly as the writer in the Daily 
Mail the gravity of the situation, and were determined to do 
everything in their power to set it right. They realized ina 
flash, however, that the right thing was being done in a way 
so wrong that they had no choice but to throw their weight 
into the other scale and support Lord Kitchener. That was 
and is our own feeling. ‘There have been faults in Lord 
Kitchener's military administration, but in face of the 
personal attack upon him even the most legitimate 
criticism must be absolutely silenced. The only wise 
course, the only patriotic course, at this moment is to drop 
all talk about Lord Kitchener’s faults and to dwell only on 
his achievements. We can best illustrateand emphasize what 
we mean by saying that though on the merits we last week 
criticized the form of his new appeal for men, an appeal 
which we thought was contrary to that scientific system of 
recruiting which we desire, though we spoke strongly 
about the shortage of high-explosive shells, and though 
we believe both those criticisms to be sound, not one word 
would have been said by us on theso matters had the 
Daily Mail article appeared before we went to press. 
That we are not alone in this attitude, but represent the 
opinion of the better and saner portion of Lord Kitchener's 
critics, we are certain. 

All Lord Northcliffe has done by his attack has been to 
rally the whole nation to Lord Kitchener and to place him 
upon a pinnacle above criticism—a position which we freely 
confess is in itself bad for any man, no matter how 
great his task or how high his merits. There is no 
need, however, to labour this point. Lord Northcliffe 
has given Lord Kitchener a blank cheque on the confi- 
dence of the nation, and all we can now do, and all 
that we desire to do, is to ask Lord Kitchener to 
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remember the tremendous extra weight of responsibility 
that has been placed upon him, as it always must be 
laced on a man who by some accident or other is put out 
of the reach of criticism, that antiseptic of conduct. It is 
not expedient for any-of us to have blank cheques on the 
confidence of our fellows, and Lord Kitchener may well feel 
appalled at the thought of the position of power to which 
he has been raised by the utter collapse of his assailant. 


It is unpleasant, nay, odious, at such a moment as this 
to assume what may look like the réle of the school- 
master, but all the same we are going to assume it, and 
for good and sufficient reasons. In the first place, we 
would ask Lord Kitchener to spare his own back, and to 
remember that neither he nor any other man ever created 
can carry more than a certain weight or do twenty-four 
hours’ work in a single day. Even if he feels, as a man of 
his temperament is no doubt inclined to feel, that unless 
he does all the big jobs himself they will be badly done, he 
must school himself to entrust even some of the biggest of 
them to other men, and to be content to see things done even 
in what he may think not the best way rather than let them 
not be done at all—which is the actual alternative when a 
man tries to do more than it is physically possible for him 
to do. The other piece of advice which we venture to 
give Lord Kitchener is one which he will find it far easier 
to follow. We are pretty confident, indeed, that he has 
already of his own motion determined to follow it. This is to 
remember that as regards his own profession magnanimity 
should be his rule of conduct. That he will not bother his 
head with Lord Northcliffe and the personal side of the 
attack we do not doubt, but he must go further than 
that. He must resolve that he will banish from his mind 
any thought of who else may have been drawn into that 
attack, and not allow any differences or disputes upon which 
the attack may besaid to have been parasitic tocloud his mind 
even foran instant. No doubt there willbe all sorts of people, 
some interested and disingenuous, some merely foolish and 
angry, who will talk to him about plots and intrigues and 
conspiracies, and of the punishment and exposure which 
ought to fall upon all concerned in them. There will 
be urgent appeals to him to make examples, to teach people 
for the future, and all the rest of the babble of the political 
auction-room. From all such things Lord Kitchener 
must abstract his mind. That he will easily do soon purely 
personal grounds we fully admit; but he must also 
remember to hold on this course when he is confronted 
with the far more dangerous and insidious plea that, 
though he may wish to be magnanimous from the personal 
point of view, he must be vindictive on public grounds. 
That is an entire delusion. The magnanimity within his 
own profession of which we speak is required on public far 
more than on personal grounds. 

The great thing is to get on with the work of saving the 
nation and destroying the Germans, But to say this is to 
leave no room for personal reprisals of any sort. We trust 
and believe that Lord Kitchener will have the wisdom to take 
the line that he who tries to look beyond the attack made 
upon him and to discover instigators, supporters, or auxili- 
aries of Lord Northcliffe will be doing an unpatriotic act. 
Lord Kitchener must insist, not merely for himself, but for 
all his subordinates, that there shall be a complete mora- 
torium in regard to all the incidents of the past week. We 
must make an absolutely fresh start with the National 
Government. Not only must the failings of the Government 
in the matter of high-explosive shells be forgotten and for- 
given in the new determination to make good. The sponge 
must also be passed over the slate in regard to the attack 
that failed. Incidents of this kind are not new in 
the world’s history. The past is full of them. Let 
us draw Lord Kitchener's attention to what happened 
during the American War, and especially to that 
marvellous letter which Lincoln addressed to General 
Hooker when Hooker had been decoyed into something 
which appeared to be in the nature of an intrigue against 
the President and Commander-in-Chief of the armies of 
the United States. Here are the words which Lincoln 
addressed to Hooker. We do not, of course, suggest that 
they in any way fit the present case, but the spirit behind 
them is the spirit which Lord Kitchener must follow :— 

“T have heard, in such a way as to believe it, of your recently 
Baving that both the Army and tho Government needed a dictator. 
Of course, it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given 

you the command. Only those generals who gain successes can 





set up dictators. What I now ask of you is military success, and 
I will risk the dictatorship. The Government will support you 
to the utmost of its ability, which is neither more nor less 
than it has done and will do for all commanders. I much fear 
that the spirit which you have aided to infuse into the army of 
criticizing their commander and withholding confidence from him, 
will now turn upon you, I shall assist you as far as I can to put 
it down. Neither you nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, could 
get any good out of an army while such a spirit prevails in it. 
And now beware of rashness. Beware of rashness, but with 
energy and sleepless vigilance go forward and give us victories.” 


We have headed this article “Government by News- 
paper,” and if the country is wise it will make the chief 
lesson of the past week a determination not to be governed 
by newspapers. Though we are newspaper people, and 
not only intensely proud of our profession, but also 
clearly of opinion that an honest, a self-respecting, and 
a responsible publicity plays, and must play, a great 
part in the world, we have no doubt whatever that 
when newspapers attempt to usurp the function of govern- 
ment their claim must be sternly denied. Their function 
is to criticize, not to rule) But they must remember so to 
be critics as never to forget they are patriots. Milton said 
in the Areopagitica: ‘The State shall be my governors 
but not my critics.” That was a profoundly wise saying. 
It keeps separate the functions of the State and the Press. 
We may say with equal truth: “The Press shall be 
my critics but not my governors.” The fact that a 
man has been a successful trader in newspapers and has 
made a great fortune by such trading does not by any 
means show that he has the instinct of statesmanship. In 
fact, we are inclined to think, with the writer of the 
Apocrypha, that just the reverse is the case, and that the 
man who makes much money—the mammoth trader— 
is almost sure to be a bad rather than a good adviser 
in the world of politics. The successful business men, 
the great money-makers, are not the men who are capable 
of rule :— 

“The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of 
leisure: and he that hath little business shall become wise. How 
can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in 
the goad, that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labours, and 
whose talk is of bullocks? He giveth his mind to make furrows; 
and is diligent to give the kine fodder. So every carpenter and 
workmaster, that laboureth night and day: and they that cut and 
grave seals, and are diligent to make great variety, and give 
themselves to counterfeit imagery, and watch to finish a work : 
The smith also sitting by the anvil, and considering the iron 
work, the vapour of the fire wasteth his flesh, and he fighteth 
with the heat of the furnace; the noise of the hammer and the 
anvil is ever in his ears, and his eyes look still upon the pattern 
of the thing that he maketh; he setteth his mind to finish his 
work, and watcheth to polish it perfectly : So doth the potter sitting 
at his work, and turning the wheel about with his feet, who is 
alway carefully set at his work, and maketh all his work by 
number: He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and boweth down 
his strength before his feet; he applieth himself to lead it over; 
and he is diligent to make clean the furnace: All these trust to 
their hands: and every one is wise in his work. Without these 
cannot a city be inhabited: and they shall not dwell where they 
will, nor go up and down: They shall not be sought for in publick 
counsel, nor sit high in the congregation: they shall not sit on 
the judges’ seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment: they 
cannot declare justice and judgment; and they shall not be found 
where parables are spoken. But they will maintain the state of 
the world, and [all] their desire is in the work of their craft.” 


But though we have condemned, and shall continue to 
condemn, Lord Northcliffe for his attack on Lord Kitchener, 
we cannot in justice refrain from pointing out that our 
leading statesmen and our chicf rulers are themselves 
largely to blame for Lord Northcliffe’s attempt to usurp 
power—an attempt foiled not by the Government but by 
the good sense of the nation. During the past two or three 
years there has been far too much abuse of Lord Northcliffe 
behind his back and of kow-towing to him before his face. 
The men who have abused him in secret have too often done 
their best to curry favour with him and his newspapers. 
Let us trust that a position so unsound has now 
brought to an end, and that in future we shall get a whole- 
somer attitude from public men towards the Press. 





A BESIEGED EMPIRE. 


HE intervention of Italy closes a door through which 
Germany has hitherto been receiving probably the 
larger part of her oversea supplies. Itis stated that in the 
fortnight preceding the Italian declaration of war Germany 
received large quantities of cotton. Whether this cotton 
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was intended for the manufacture of ammunition or 
whether it was intended for ordinary industrial use 
does not greatly affect the issue. The point is that Italy’s 
neutrality assisted in the maintenance of Germany’s 
economic strength, and that this assistance is now at an 
end. The only countries bordering on the Germanic 
Empires which still remain neutral are Holland, Denmark, 
Roumania, and Switzerland. The last-named may be 
ruled out of consideration, for she has no sea frontier, and 
therefore is almost as much besieged as Germany herself. 
We may assume that Italy and France will take pre- 
cautions not to let through into Switzerland goods which 
might be passed on to Germany. Some articles may 
escape the net, but certainly not many. Roumania, again, 
is a more than doubtful factor. The probabilities 
are that she will shortly join the Allied Powers, and 
Germany will lose this very important source of supply. 
There remain Holland and Denmark. Through both 
these countries Germany is still probably drawing some 
supplies in spite of the British blockade. She is also 
drawing to a considerable extent upon Sweden and 
Norway owing to her command of the Baltic. But 
when allowance has been made for all these factors it is 
clear that the Germanic Empires are now in the position 
of a city that is almost completely beleaguered. 

Military history is emphatic on the point that a be- 

red city must sooner or later fall unless it is relieved 
from outside, Clearly, however, it would be a mistake to 
press this analogy too far. There is an enormous difference 
of degree between a city surrounded by besieging troops and 
two great Empires surrounded by hostile countries. The 
internal resources of any city, however spacious, are 
necessarily limited, because no city can grow its own food. 
The Germanic Empires, on the other hand, are almost, if 
not entirely, self-supporting in the matter of food supply. 
What Germany cannot produce Hungary and Austria can. 
All the stories which were put about some months ago of 
the prospective starvation of the German people seem to 
have been invented partly as a warning to the Germans 
themselves to be careful in the consumption of food, and 
partly asa weapon in the anti-British campaign carried on 
by Herr Dernburg in the United States. All the available 
evidence goes to show that the Allied Powers will make a 
fundamental mistake if they count on starving Germany 
into surrender. 

There remains to be considered the possibility of 
Germany’s being exhausted, not by lack of food, but by 
lack of other elements essential to national life and to 
the carrying on of a gigantic war. Here again the 
prospects are less hopeful than many of us thought some 
months ago. The recent battles on the western frontier 
show that at the present moment, at any rate, Germany 
does not lack ammunition, and if she can fire away shot 
and shell so lavishly at the end of nine months of war we 
may assume that she has sources of supply available 
which will carry her on for many months more. On this 
point the Times of May 25th published a very important 
communication from German sources which appeared 
originally in the Engineering and Mining Journal of New 
York. According to this statement, German chemists 
have set to work to find substitutes for the raw materials 
of which their country has been deprived by the British 
blockade. They have discovered that soft iron and zinc, 
treated by a special process, can replace copper to a very 
large extent in the manufacture of cartridges. More 
important still, German manufacturers have erected large 
works for converting the nitrogen of the air into ammonia, 
and thus obtaining nitricacid. They calculate that they will 
be able to obtain all the nitrogen they require at less cost 
than the price of Chile saltpetre even in normal times. 
In similar manner various mineral salts, of which Germany 
possesses large supplies, are being utilized by new chemical 
combinations to replace minerals previously imported from 
abruad. Doubtless the element of bluff may have entered 
into this German communication to the American people, 
but it would be a mistake to count too much upon this 
consideration. The capacity of German chemists has been 
proved in peace time, and the needs of war would certainly 
stimulate them to use their talents to the utmost in the 
present emergency. We have to remember that the 
two Germanic Empires cover an enormous area of 
territory rich in timber, in coal, in agricultural land, 
and in multitudes of mineral deposits. In addition, 











Germany is in occupation of the mineral districts of 
Belgium and France, and is thus able to increase her 
internal supplies. She has further taken the precaution 
of seizing all the raw material available in warehouses in 
Antwerp and in factories in France. At the same time, 
she has been able to obtain large supplies from the 
portions of Russian Poland in her occupation. In fine, 
it would be a mistake to treat such a country as if it 
were a besieged city ; it is a besieged Empire. 

The question then remains whether a besieged Empire of 
this character is subject to the same law of final destruc- 
tion as a besieged fortress. Clearly the period of resistance 
may be much more protracted, may conceivably, indeed, be 
so protracted that the law may be regarded as irrelevant 
because the probability is that the war will be brought 
to an end by other means before absolute economic 
exhaustion compels surrender. 

The problem is one on which dogmatism is impossible. 
We do not know the facts sufficiently well to be able to 
evolve any trustworthy theory. All that can be seen at the 
present moment is that the Germans seem to be capable of 
supplying themselves with all essential requisites in 
spite of the almost complete blockade maintained by their 
enemies. There is, however, one consideration which points 
clearly to their final failure unless that blockade be 
relieved. Their own resources in materials may be, on 
the hypothesis most favourable to them, ample, at any 
rate for a very long period; but their human resources 
certainly are not inexhaustible. This statement does not 
mean merely that the number of fighting men they can put 
in the field is less than that of their opponents, though 
here alone the disproportion is very great. The united 
populations of Germany, Austria, and Turkey are about 
oue hundred and forty millions. The united populations 
of Russia, France, Italy, Serbia, and the United Kingdom 
are about three hundred millions. In addition, the Allied 
Powers are able to draw on part of the population of 
Belgium, on a very large proportion of the population 
of British self-governing Dominions, and on an appreciable 
fraction of the population of India and of the French 
North African colonies. Thus from the military point 
of view the disproportion of the human element, even 
when allowance is made for the fact that the whole 
of the British population is not serving, is at least two 
to one. The economic disproportion is even greater, and 
this is really the crux of the matter when we are 
looking upon the Germanic Powers as a besieged Empire. 
For these two Powers can only draw upon their own 
strength for all their necessities, industrial and military, 
whereas their enemies can draw upon the strength of the 
rest of the world. At the present moment men and women 
in the United States and in other neutral countries are 
using their brains and muscles to supply Great Britain and 
her allies with food, with the materials of industry, and 
with the implements of war. It is true that part of these 
goods is paid for by goods which have to be produced by 
the brains and muscles of our own peoples, but, in addition, 
if the need should arise, we can obtain these goods from 
neutral countries on credit. The investments of Great 
Britain alone outside her own Empire amount to thousands 
of millions. These may not all be immediately realizable, 
but if need be probably some hundreds of millions could 
be realized; or, as an alternative, we could—again if the 
need should arise—raise loans in the United States. The 
point is that in the final resort the world at large is open 
to us and closed to our enemies, and therefore time 
is fighting on our side. Sooner or later, either from 
lack of material or from lack of men or from lack of 
credit, the Germanic Empires must be crushed unless they 
can by military strength alone win sufficient victories to 
crush theirenemies. But that, we venture to say, will not 
happen. The German soldier is certainly not a better 
fighting man than the soldicr of the Allies. He is 
probably not as good a fighter. Very soon he will not 
even be as well equipped. We shall win. It is only a 
question how much biood we shall lose before we do win. 





WITH A VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS AT 





WHITSUNTIDE. 
FTER Easter I was allowed to describe in the Specfator 
the training of one of the Volunteer Corps which had 


spent four days in field exercises and musketry. I deacribed 
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not only the nature of the training, but what seemed to me 
the curious social phenomenon of middle-aged men settling 
down to the sort of communal life that is lived in a Univer- 
sity. At first they felt their way with a slight hesitation, 
but very soon were drawn back joyfully to the old spirit that 
is expressed by such things as quickly made friendships, 
merciless chaff without offence, and improvised smoking 
concerts. Sir Owen Seaman afterwards wrote to you to say 
that he and others (indeed, he said everybody in the corps who 
had read the article) had recognized in it a narrative of their 
own doings—that is to say, the doings of the Inns of Court 
Reserve Corps—at Arundel. It is useless to contend against 
such penetration as this. They were all right. The man who 
knows himself is wise; and when one finds discernment 
universal in a corps one can only hope that, if other service 
fails, the corps will place its abilities at the disposal of the 
investigating departments of Scotland Yard. But that will 
not be necessary, for if the war lasts half as long as it seems 
likely to last, the War Office will undoubtedly find some use 
for the Volunteers. Anyhow, the mask has been torn from 
me by gentle hands. I leave it on the ground, and proceed 
to record a few stray impressions derived from the training of 
the Inns of Court Reserve Corps at Whitsuntide. 

Once more we went to Arundel and slept in billets through- 
out the town. We messed in the large room of the principal 
hotel. The Duke of Norfolk allowed us to do field exercises 
in the magnificent park, and the Town Council made us free 
of the great room in the Town Hall. The improvement which 
a corps makes when a few whole days are spent together, as 
compared with the progress in any number of one-hour drills 
sandwiched in somehow in busy days in London, is really 
remarkable. I suppose the explanation is partly that in 
Lendon one’s mind is preoccupied, and perhaps a little stale, 
and partly that in London one never drills in the same posi- 
tion in a platoon twice running. But it was very different at 
Arundel. The positions we were in on the first day we kept 
throughout the training. The hesitation of men who are not 
quite sure whether they have remembered the appearance of 
the man on their right or their front-rank man disappeared. 
The movements went with a click and a cleanness not heard or 
seen before. The convulsive tremor of hesitation which runs 
along a line of men in doubt what to do at the word of com- 
mand gave place to the confident stepping forwards and back- 
wards of soldiers who no longer need to watch their neighbours 
narrowly for instruction. The marching went with a better 
swing; the rhythm was sensibly felt and enjoyed. A four 
or five days’ training has three times the value of the same 
number of hours spent in isolated drills of an hour or two 
each. 

In the park we practised attacking, first in line of sections 
in fours—the formation when you come under artillery fire— 
and then in extended order under rifle fire, making short 
rushes of twenty-five yards or so by sections. When the 
supports fill up the intervals in the firing line as you approach 
the enemy’s trenches, of course all the platoons become 
mixed up. The precision of all the drill you have ever 
learned seems, in this simulation of the supreme moment of 
battle, only like something learned in childhood as a mental 
exercise in order that more important things may be learned 
with coolness and quietness later. Some section commander 
who belongs to a strange platoon, and whose name perhaps 
you have never heard before, suddenly flings himself down on 
the ground near you and pants: “ Pass the word down, ‘ From 
here to the end is Jones’s party.’ Iam Jones. Here’s ammu- 
nition. One hundred and fifty yards, five rounds rapid!” And 
then in afew moments he shouts : “ Jones’s party! Twenty-five 
yards.” Up you spring and on yourush. These are the days 
of section commanders, for these are days, oddly enough, 
and contrary to all the expectation of a few years ago, of 
close-range and necessarily confused fighting. If men of, 
say, fifty years of age had been told a year ago that they 
would now be springing up from the ground using their toes 
and hands to project themselves forward like runners starting 
in a race, and would be crashing down on to the ground at 
full length (it may be on a patch of chalk with flints on it), 
they would not of course have believed jt. But then the 
standards of credibility have so immeasurably changed in 
the last nine months that the contrast between what we could 
once believe and what we can all believe now without turning 
a hair has almost ceased to be dramatic. At last the 








order comes: “Fix bayonets! Charge!” On we go with a 
cheer. The whole attack has been too rapid for realism, 
no doubt, but it is probably a mistake to teach slowness. 
Bullets will always teach that. After a breather and the 
rally the officer in command of the operations tells us of our 
numerous faults. We must get up quicker. We must 
fall down quicker. It is when men are in the act of rising 
and going down to earth that most casualties occur. We 
could have taken advantage, he tells us, of this or that fold in 
the ground, or some piece of cover, but we didn’t. He had 
watched us from the enemy's position: this platoon had been 
generally invisible when lying down, but that platoon had 
always been visible) The men of another platoon had 
bunched together. He had known that some of the attackers 
were in a certain wood because the deer at the edge had 
suddenly galloped off. No doubt deer are kittle cattle and 
easily disturbed—still, if you can keep clear of them it is 
worth the trouble, And so on. 

On various days we practised keeping up connexion between 
an advance guard and a main body moving through hostile 
territory ; or retiring in such a way that the rearguard passes 
through the lines of the mainguard and then again takes its 
turn as rearguard; or digging trenches with steps for kneeling, 
with traverses, with mounds behind to prevent shell splinters 
from flying into the trenches, with emplacements for machine 
guns, and everything else handsome about them. The trench 
work was pretty hard in the hot sun. The equivalent of the 
weight of two or three members of the corps remained, I 
should think, at Arundel. 

It was not only in drill that the corpsimproved. It improved 
in general discipline. It is the greatest mistake in the world 
to suppose that there is no willingness in the country to 
be subjected to whatever pushing about, speeding up, and 
general compulsion may be thought necessary. People are 
thirsting for regulation. The reflection came to me that if 
fiery eminent counsel who have been something like autocrats 
in their profession for a good many years can accept like 
lambs the indignity of being reported by their platoon 
sergeants for being two minutes late for breakfast, or for 
“walking out” without their belts or with the buttons of 
their tunics undone, we may argue downwards that a shove 
would not be taken amiss by any one. At least, if any 
one objected, his feelings would already have lost the right 
to be considered. All this talk about the difficulties of saying 
“’Shun!” to the whole nation comes from a want of observa- 
tion. Let the Government say: “ The nation will advance! 
By the right, quick march!” and the nation will advance 
singing. Sir Francis Lloyd, speaking to the National 
Volunteer Reserve on Monday, said that there were two 
obstacles in the way of the employment of Volunteers; 
one was the obligation they would have to put themselves 
under, and the other was the problem of arming them. He 
felt sure that these obstacles would be overcome. Every one 
may feel sure of it. No doubt the War Office cannot make 
themselves responsible for the dependants of Volunteers, 
and there are other reasons why the ordinary form of attesta- 
tion is not suitable to Volunteers. But a special form of 
attestation could easily enough be framed. It is an absurd 
misunderstanding of the Volunteers to suppose that they would 
object to anything that the War Office might think reasonable. 
They do not want to play at soldiers. They want the Army 
authorities to feel that they are at liberty to shoot at dawn 
a Volunteer who leaves his post or goes to sleep, if his post be 
only a railway bridge on a branch line or a minor reservoir. 
It is related of Jowett that when he was asked whether he 
would have any objection to signing the Thirty-nine Articles 
he exclaimed: “Give me a pen! Give meapen!” If the 
Government ask the Volunteers to make themselves the 
chattels of the War Office during their hours of duty, the 
Volunteers will be quite ready to say: “Give us a pen!” As 
for the supply of arms, the Volunteers of course must wait. 
But the Inns of Court Reserve Corps is buying some rifles 
which the War Office do not want; other corps are doing 
the same thing; and it seems likely that the War Office would 
be able to provide enough rifles for men to use while they were 
actually taking their turn at Government duty. 

In any case, the difficulty will solve itself; as the need for 
the service of every fairly strong and reasonably trained man 
becomes greater the supply of rifles will presumably also 
become larger. The question: Will the Volunteers be used? 
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is ridiculous. Of course they will be used. The answer is in 
the hands of the Volunteers themselves. If they go on 
drilling seriously, improving their bodily condition, and 
perfecting their handling of arms, the War Office will want 
their services (provided that the war does not stop unexpectedly) 
unless the War Office go mad—a possibility which Volun- 
teers will do well to leave out of their reckoning. Would it 
not be an act of foresight if it were announced by Royal 
Proclamation that the Volunteers affiliated to the Central 
Association are recognized as a constituent part of the armed 
forces of the Crown? Even if the Germans raided Britain 
and treated some of the Volunteers as francs-tireurs, the 
Proclamation would be on record. There would be one more 
count in the indictment against Germany of which there must 
at last be a settlement. 

In the glorious burst of early summer the streets of Arundel 
as dusk came reminded me of Henley during the regatta—so 
many strangers to the town standing about in groups enjoying 
the coolness after the exhausting day. In one place the 
terrasse of a café had been improvised; chairs had been 
brought out from a shop into the street by men who were 
drinking coffee. And the talk was jolly, nonsensical talk— 
not about the war. I think I scarcely heard the war mentioned. 
Men in a campaign do not talk about war. It was in some- 
thing of the same spirit, I suppose, and quite accidentally, 
that men who were engaged in military business found their 
recreation in other subjects. They had relieved their con- 
sciences by doing what military service they could—if it was 
not much—and their minds for the time being did not revolve 
anxiously or morbidly, as one’s mind otherwise is apt to do, 
on the critical sway of battle at the front. And then to end 
the day we would listen to a brief lecture on trenches, range- 
finding, or entanglements, as well as to songs and recitations. 
The good-natured merriment with which the corps listened to 
rough-and-ready topical verses, which had been patched up for 
the occasion, was an odd sign of the success with which 
middle-aged men were slipping back into the practice of 
other times. In the Sixth Form, at College, and afterwards 
in athletic clubs when we still played football, or ran, or 
rowed, we knew the importance of topical verses in main- 
taining jollity. But probably we had lost touch with such 
things. Grave men who support families will agree that it 
is not a practice in the City, or the Temple, or Mayfair, or 
the suburbs. The connecting links between the Advance 
Guard and the Main Body of youth bad broken down. But 
communication has been restored in places. Such verses need 
not be very good. They should, in fact, be rather silly. And 
when their insults are received as a tribute of regard, or as a 
token of understanding, you may be sure that all is going 
well with your corps. Your corps has become a club. 

J. B.A 





FLAT-HUNTING. 

CONOMY is just now a fashion set by necessity. The 
professional class are eagerly reducing their outlay, and 
the most obvious thing to save on is the rent. The immediate 
result of this determination to live at less cost is that all the 
cheap flats and small houses have gone up in price, the 
explanation of course being that there is a run upon them. 
Dear flats and large houses have come down to a corre- 
sponding extent. Flat-hunting is at the moment a very 
exciting sport; but it should be undertaken, if possible, only 
by the physically and mentally bardy. The fortunate hunter 
may in the end “bring down” a flat to suit his own require- 
ments, and well worth all his fatigues, but he will have a good 
deal to go through first. Clambering up to the tops of 
buildings is a strain even upon the youngest legs and hearts; 
and it is marvellous how many quite good flats have no lifts. 
Disappointment usually awaits the climber upon the last 
landing. The difficulty of imagining dirty and dismantled 
rooms as they will look when clean and furnished is great, 
and seldom successfully undertaken by the leg-weary, who 
are feign to pause and gaze out of the blindless windows, 
vainly striving to refresh themselves with the view of roofs 

and slums and “ backs ” and railways. 

But the most depressing part of cheap-house hunting is 
not, after all, the physical fatigue; it is the sense of rebellion 
against his own comparative poverty which comes over the 
hunter. Perhaps the hunter is a man, or possibly a 
woman, who has constantly said to himself or herself: 








“What a virtue is financial contentment! and in what a 
remarkable degree is that virtue mine! How foolish are those 
who, having abundance of food and raiment, desire a larger 
income! Why do they not imitate my more dignified attitude?” 
In such a state of mind a fall is bound to come, and it wil] 
come very quickly to the house-hunter who ventures upon 
what old-fashioned Scots people call “a common stair,” 
His weary tramp will bring the hunter home not only with a 
headache and a leg-ache, but, if we may coin a complaint, 
with a pocket-ache also. Everything which is desirable ina 
flat must be paid for, first of all the sun. “We have some 
cheaper rooms; they look north,” says the agent. “But 
surely if the front-rooms look north, the back-rooms will have 
some other aspect?” suggests the would-be tenant. “The 
back-rooms look south—into the well,” replies his official 
informant. The well is a terror unknown to our ancestors, 
who did not care for air, but who liked epace; indeed, we 
doubt whether this new architectural terror could have 
been conceived in this country, or in any country whose 
supply of sun was so insufficient as it is in Western Europe. 
The well came from America. But suppose the block 
of buildings in which we desire to have a nest has no 
well, we must then consider what sort of “backs” we can 
endure to look upon. A garden city is a delightful—dream. 
But while we are still trying to realize its glories could we not 
materialize a city without “ backs ””—a city where each house 
had two faces, one as fresh and neat and cared-for and clean 
as the other? In the country “ back premises” are perbaps a 
necessity. Country people must have washhouses and sheds 
and pig-tubs; but in London, where dust destruction has 
become a fine art, and none but the poor “wash” at home, 
surely such enormities could be done away with! We 
should like to live to see the residential and well-to-do 
portion of every English town all “fronts”! Some flats, 
we admit, have a garden at the back; but they are 
always very expensive unless there happens to be something 
against the garden. Only last week the present writer 
inquired meekly of a consequential porter before setting out 
to climb about the building what was its outlook from the back, 
“ Very nice and open,” was the reply; “a disused cemetery.” 

“Good neighbourhoods” change. Mayfair and Belgravia 
will, we suppose, always hold their own. The very rich are con- 
servative. The not very rich, on the other hand, are confined in 
their choice of residence only by expense and means of locomo- 
tion. They follow the “tubes” and the motor-’buses; and 
the best part of Kensington, near as it is to what is probably 
the most beautiful park in the world, is fast doubling its 
rents, There is still something of distinction—a conscious- 
ness of old birth, as it were—about the “Royal Suburb.” 
There the well-to-do brain-worker can find what he wants 
within twenty minutes of his work, and the agent tells the 
cheap-flat hunter to go away. “You must go west or south,” 
he says; “we have nothing at your price here.” Off the 
hunter goes, first perhaps to Chelsea, attracted by the river; 
but he finds that if he wants to see the river he must pay 
through the nose for that living and refreshing sight. He 
turns his steps west again, and comes to the Addison Road 
neighbourhood. If he is a foolish and hopeful person, 
he will try the most agreeable-looking flats that he sees, 
and find he can have five small but perfect rooms 
for £280 a year. Then he will perhaps wander dispirited in 
the worser parts of the Western wilderness. What does make 
them so hideous? We are inclined to think it is the variety. 
Huge masses of building overshadow and darken little 
suburban cottages, and great open wastes of railway break 
the jagged line of houses, letting in no doubt in fine weather 
a wealth of very cheap sun. Kents are not high where 
windows give upon “the line.” If all the flat-dweller desires 
is “ openness,” he can always look on to a railway. There were 
times, not so long ago either, when the Marylebone Road was 
not considered a fashionable or very pleasant spot. Except 
its proximity to Regent’s Park, it bad no advantages. 
Nowadays, however, its flats surpass its workhouse and rival 
its waxwork-show for size and opulent conspicuousness ; and it 
would, we are sure, surprise the paupers to know what prices 
their neighbours pay for rooms, and if we draw a bec-line 
across the park from Marylebone Church, we shall find no 
reduction made for being on the wrong side of the Regent's 
Canal. : 

We think the best house-hunting, or rather flat-hunting, 
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ground for a man with a small purse is Bloomsbury. There 
he will be sure to find something he can afford; and, after 
all, it has a dingy dignity of its own, though on a wet day 
“ Decaybury ” would seem a name better suited to describe 
its air of passed-away worth and respectability. The 
squares of Eastern Bloomsbury have still the effect upon 
the wanderer of a shabby but well-proportioned room. 
It satisfies the beholder, however insistent its state of 
dilapidation. Russell Square has been dwarfed and 
spoiled, but around the Foundling Hospital a sense of 
scale is still grateful to London eyes. The passion for 
flats has outrun bricks and mortar, and many of the old 
houses are being “converted” into what are not always 
accurately called “upper parts.” “Lower parts” do not 
seem to be much advertised, but as even the smallest 
“converted flat” cannot be poised in mid-air, “lower 
parts” exist, and are cheaper. Indeed, when the agent 
sends the flat-hunter to view an upper part he may as likely 
as not find that it is let, while only the lower part is still 
“going.” For the moment he is not perhaps disappointed. 
If the house is an old house in a square, the ground-floor is 
not likely to be dark. He will enter a large, light, handsome 
room belonging to the days when dining-rooms were more lived 
in than they are now. Not till he descends to the basement will 
he know why the “lower part” is not sought after. “Seventy- 
five pounds a year seems a good deal to pay for a dining-room 
and a dungeon,” he will perhaps say to the agent’s clerk when 
he returns to the estate office with sundry keys. “There is a 
back dining-room too,” says the clerk lamely. “Ob yes! and 
several back dungeons,” gasps the tired flat-hunter. “Good 
day ’—and he goes off to his ordinary avocation. “Whata 
delightful place Bloomsbury must have been when it was 
built,” he may think to himself, “ when the open country 
lay just beyond the New Road!” Perhaps his way will take 
him through Erunswick Square, where he will find himself 
wondering which house was Mr. John Knightley’s, and 
weighing as he walks the relative values of cellars and attics, 
suburbs and slums, the past and the present. 





MACHIAVELLI AND THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 


N early life Frederick the Great wrote a refutation of 
Machiavelli entitled Anti-Machiavel, which Macaulay 
describes as an “edifying homily against rapacity, perfidy, 
arbitrary government, unjust war, in short against almost 
everything for which its author is now remembered among 
men.” This was just before he came to the throne. Almost 
immediately after his coronation he perceived a favourable 
opportunity of consolidating and extending his power by 
means of a war with Austria. Prussia was under treaty 
obligations guaranteeing the integrity of the Austrian 
dominions, of which Silesia for more than a century had 
formed part. Moreover, strong personal assurances of friend- 
ship and support seem to have been conveyed by Frederick 
himself to the young Sovereign of the House of Austria. But 
treaties and assurances were only waste-paper where Frederick's 
ambition was concerned. “ Ambition, interest, the desire of 
making people talk about me, carried the day, and I decided 
for war ’—these are the words he is said to have confided to 
his Memoirs @ propos of this episode. He could not wholly 
conceal his preparations for the invasion of Silesia. But the 
“Ministers of Maria Thoresa refused to believe so foul an impu- 
tation on a young Prince who was known chiefly by his pro- 
fessions of integrity and philanthropy: ‘ We will not (they wrote), 
we cannot, believe it.’ In the meantime the Prussian forces had 
been assembled. Without any declaration of war... in the 
very act of pouring forth compliments and assurances of good- 
will, Frederick commenced hostilities. Many thousands of his 
troops were actually in Silesia before the Queen of Hungary 
knew that he had set up any claim to any part of her territories. 
At length he sent her a message which could be only regarded as 
aninsult. If she would but let him have Silesia he would stand 
by her against any Power which should try to deprive her of her 
other dominions.” 
Austria was unprepared for hostilities, and in the course of a 
month or two Silesia was overrun by the Prussians, and 
Frederick had returned to Berlin to receive the congratula- 
tions of his subjects. 

If Machiavelli had been alive at the time, he would probably 
have joined in the applause, for he treats it as axiomatic that 
Princes cannot afford to be scrupulous about keeping their 
engagements, and that no intelligent Prince need ever despair 





of finding a decent pretext for breaking his word. He follows 
this up by saying that he could give infinite modern examples 
of the perfidy of Princes all tending to prove that the Prince 
who had best known how to assume the fox had ever been the 
most successful. But it is essential, he hastens to add, that 
the princely deceiver should be an artist in the use of colour- 
able pretences (ben colorire), an expert in simulation and 
dissimulation. 

Turning from Frederick II. to the present War Lord of 
Prussia, one has been revolted again and again at the 
effrontery of his claim that God is his Ally. One of his 
addresses from headquarters is thus reported :— 

“Though the times are serious... we are tted con- 
fidently to look into the future. Next to God’s dence I 
believe in the incomparable bravery of my Army and Navy,” &e. 
According to the report of another of his utterances he 
seems to have said :— 

“Soldiers, it is to me a great joy to participate in this simple 
Divine service under God’s free heaven [in the of a castle 
in Russian Poland) and before His altar. ... We Prussians are 
accustomed to fight against and overcome a superior enemy. We 
should trust firmly in our great Ally up above. He will help our 
just cause to victory. We know that God is - on the side of 
believing armies. Thus it was under the Great Elector and under 
old Fritz ... and soitis mow under me. As a great Scotsman 
and my friend Luther declared: ‘A man with God is always in 
the majority.’” 

An Imperial order issued at the end of last March reiterates 
the same sentiment :— 

“T am firmly confident that the Almighty is against all the 
enemies now threatening the Fatherland.” 

Here again Machiavelli has something to say. II Principe 
lays special stress on the advantage to Princes of pietism 
or religiosity. A Prince, he says, should be very careful 
never to give tongue to anything that is not permeated 
with piety, good faith, humanity, religion, integrity; should 
appear as far as possible to be tutto pietd, tutto fede, tutto 
integritd, tutto wumanita, tutto religione, and of all these qualities 
“the last is the most necessary.” 

The collective mind of Prussia, and to some extent of 
Germany, is at this time to be inflamed with a passion 
for war. That it should be go is intelligible enough, however 
much to be regretted. By wars and menaces of war Prussia 
has succeeded again and again within the last half-century in 
gratifying the aggressive egoism of German-speaking people 
all over the world, and so far her unique military organization 
has enabied her to do this mainly at the cost of her adversaries. 
It now rests with us and our brave allies to convince Prussia 
that war is not invariably a paying business, and that her 
War Lord blundered last summer when—to borrow the con- 
fession of his predecessor Frederick IJ.—ambition, interest, 
and the desire of making people talk about him carried the 
day and he decided for war. If we fail, it is but too likely that 
a tribal fiend will for the next generation or two sway the 
destinies of Europe, and perhaps of America. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


[To ta= Eprrom or tas “Srecraron.”} 
Srr,—Asa constant subscriber to your paper, I know what 
patriotic efforts you have made in the past, and are still 
making, to induce the country to face its military necessities ; 
and perhaps you may thinx the following suggestion worthy 
of consideration. Registration and classification of all men 
between the ages of nineteen and forty will involve consider- 
able time and possible confusion owing to shortage of staff. 
Why should not, in the first instance, all those between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-five be called upon by Proclama- 
tion, under suitable penalties, to present themselves at 
recruiting and other approved offices, with proper certificates 
in respect of age andemployment? These are the men we 
especially want to get hold of, and so let those of them who 
are not employed on urgent munitions of war be dealt with 
forthwith by enlistment. This class alone would give us far 
more than the three hundred thousand demanded by Lord 
Kitchener. Then proceed with the men between twenty-five 
and thirty; and so on.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ex.xtrorr Woop, Major-Gen. (Retired). 
Byletts, Pembridge, Herefordshire. 
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[To raz Eprrom or tas “Srecraror.”’} 
Srr,—By all means round up unmarried shirkers, but auch 
men will not “stick it” with the same patriotic persistence as 
do those who have voluntarily come forward. They should be 
formed into separate battalions and employed on the lines of 
communication and general fatigues under officers of the “ old 
school.” They would naturally be the last to be discharged on 
the conclusion of the war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Recrvuitine CoMMITTEEMAN. 





[To tee Eprrom or tas “ Srectaton.”] 

S1z,—I have heard no more manly or moving appeal for 
recruits than that delivered by the Commander of the 
Scottish Coast Defences at a meeting held in connexion with 
the Church “ Assemblies” now sitting in Edinburgh, and I 
should be glad if I may hand on to your readers a short 
account of my recollections of it. General Gardiner spoke of 
the unique opportunity which the war had put in the hands 
of the Churches. Thousands of young men had had to face 
questions of life and death which they had probably held 
hitherto at arm’s length. He illustrated the spirit in which 
men were offering themselves by telling of a Communion 
service to which such young men had been invited. Three 
hundred had presented themselves for Communion, most of 
them perhaps for the first time. We were, he said, 
fighting for honour in international relations and for the 
protection of the weaker countries, and we were combating a 
spirit which, exemplified not only in German war literature 
but in the unspeakable horrors committed on land and sea, was 
the negation of all for which Christ had lived and died. The 
lista of those who served in such a cause should be hung up in 
the churches—the churches in which we prayed and gave 
thanks for those who were doing or had done their part. There 
were men whose names might properly be absent from those 
lists; men employed in factories or offices, in ships or mines, 
doing work which was necessary to their country in this crisis. 
But a man must ask himself honestly whether his work was 
of such a character, and if not he must face the call. He 
owned that it was a hard thing to give up positions that might 
not again be open to one, to leave home and families to the 
care of the State, and to face privations and wounds and 
death. But these were sacrifices to which God called us, and 
such a call was the supreme test of what our religion was 
worth tous. He believed with all his heart that those who, 
answering God’s call, made these sacrifices and went forward 
into this furnace of trial, would find that there walked with 
them in the midst of the fire One Whose form was like the Son 
of God. 

Such an appeal as General Gardiner’s searches the heart. 
It is a supreme test, and the answer is either tragic or 
glorious. “Good Master, what shall I do?” Jesus saith 
unto him: “Go...” And he went away sorrowful. That 
is the tragic story of a young man’s refusal. The other 
answer is illustrated in The Pilgrim's Progress, where Christian 
saw a company of men “as desirous to go in, but durst not” 
for fear of the armed men. But one man of a brave counte- 
nance came up to him that sat there to write, saying: “Set 
down my name, Sir.” God bless those who, conquering their 
self-distrust and facing their sacrifices, make this glorious 
answer.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. 





(To raz Epiror or tua “Spectator.” 
S1z,—There is one aspect of this question that I have not 
seen noticed. We have on one hand the very flower of our 
population, the bravest and the best, giving their lives for 
their King and country at the front, and on the other hand 
we have the ordinary slacker, and the sordid slacker of the 
LC.C. tramway type (who is worse), safe at home. Then 
what about the future generation and its effect on the 
country, for the children of the latter will have the peculiari- 
ties and weaknesses of their parents? That is why conscrip- 
tion is necessary, so that the bravest and the “white feather 
brigade” may run an equal chance. Under the heading of 
“ Poltrons,” for the benefit of the girls in the district, that 
they might know what lads were worth having and who were 
not, Gambetta in 1870 ordered the village Mayors to put on 
the church doors a list of unmarried healthy young men who 
would not fight for the country. Could not this plan be tried 
in Wales and Ireland, where (outside Ulster) the rcruiting 
percentages are so very low ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dorking. ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 


(To twe Eprron or tae “ Srecraron.”} 

Sir,—For twenty years I have read the Spectator regularly, 
and always been impressed with the sound common-sense 
which has been a feature of its pages. We are all living just 
now in a time of national strain and stress, and it is not 
easy to view things in their true proportion. With profound 
respect for the ability with which your journal is conducted, 
however, I venture to think that in the article in your issue 
of the 22nd inst. headed “ A National Government” you have 
taken a line which would probably have been modified with a 
little more consideration. You ask, for instance, that every 
man between the ages of seventeen and forty shall take his 
place in the firing line; have you made a calculation to 
ascertain the number of men that would entail training? 
The well-known military writer, Colonel Maude, has recently 
stated that when the three hundred thousand additional 
men asked for by Lord Kitchener have been obtained we shall 
probably have outstripped the two-thirds ratio “ beyond which 
even the French law of conscription has never gone.” I 
venture to remind you that this is a war not only of men and 
munitions of war, but also of finance, and while we all agree 
that “ Business as usual” was a rather foolish cry, the trade 
of the country must be kept going if we are to succeed in 
paying our way. ‘Tho one essential at the present time seems, 
in my humble judgment, to be mens sana in corpore sano.— 
I am, Sir, &c., PaTRIOT, 





BOYS AND COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
[To rmm Eprron op tee “Srrctaton.”)} 
Srr,—The wasteful expedient of universal service may be 
unavoidable, but I submit that loss will outweigh gain if we 
compel boys under twenty to fight abroad. To this, however, 
I would admit one exception—married men of whatever age. 
They have voluntarily incarred responsibility for the defence 
of their wives, and this, I think, must in their case prevail 
against other considerations. But the unmarried are in a 
different position, and should be exempt from compulsory 
service abroad till a later age. Any that volunteer may be 
presumed to have some special suitability, but the rest should 
not be compelled to fight except to meet an actual landing of 
the enemy. To training them for that purpose I raise no 
objection; we shall thus prepare all for future service at a 
proper age, and encourage many to volunteer at once. But 
I do urge that we can in general use boys under twenty more 
effectively and less wastefully at home than abroad. I note 
that twenty is the minimum compulsory age in the Italian, 
and doubtless in other, armies. We can use them more 
effectively, because these boys would need at least six months’ 
preliminary training. In this time they might imstead learn 
some form of productive service, and thus release older and 
more suitable men. Men and boys alike should, of course, 
give part time to military training during this six months. 
As they reach twenty years they should be drafted ; if wounded, 
they would more readily resume work on munitions than if 
they had to learn after enfecblement by wounds. This is 
also a less wasteful use of these boys, for their con- 
stitutions are still immature; therefore the waste of life 
under service bardships would be excessive. If we antici- 
pate a long war, it is a mistake to begin by prodigal 
use of our reserves. They have not reached full muscular 
strength; again, we are prodigal if we expose them to 
hand-to-hand fighting against grown men. Their characters 
are but half developed; by sending them into the horrors and 
licence of war we weaken their power of resisting evil. War 
may elevate the formed character; it cannot but pervert the 
half-formed. Yet these are the material (rather than their 
younger brothers) from whom the civilization ef England 
must be restored after the war. We must not sacrifice the 
material of our future civilization on the excuse of preserving 
the present fabric. That would be to define civilization as the 
maintenance of our own creature comforts. Therefore I urge 
that no unmarried boy should be forced to the front till after 
bis twentieth birthday. Force every older man up to fifty-five 
that can still pull a trigger. We older men have almost 
exhausted our power to help the world; the boys are all our 
hope for future progress. We are fighting (ostensibly at 
least) to keep the callous civilization of Germany from super- 
seding our own, which we profess to be humane. The worst 
of the Germans bas been to use the children of 
Let us beware 
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foreigners as screens for their fighting men. 
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of using our own elder children as screens for ourselves.— 
Iam, Sir, &., Jam SENIOR. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
[To rue Epitorn or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I feel that some of the statements contained in the 
grotesque letter of Mr. Archibald Pratt in your issue of 
April 24th ought not to go unchallenged. As against his 
statement of a widespread sympathy with Germany on the 
part of people of English descent in the United States, in 
my experience, which has been fairly wide, 1 have met no one 
not of German blood or without close personal ties with 
Germany who is really pro-German. The unanimity of the 
opposition to Germany bas in fact surprised even those of us 
who felt at once the danger of modern armed Germany, con- 
secrated to war, to the development of the peaceful, democratic 
civilization of the world. The swiftness, certainty, and accuracy 
with which public opinion in this country almost instinctively 
arrived at a sound conclusion as to the essential cause of the 
war and the result to be desired give ono renewed faith in the 
future of our civilization. The‘ Lusitania’ outrage thoroughly 
shocked us, but made no essential difference in our conviction 
as to the wrongness of the German cause. Our mind has been 
made up from the first. Each day has shown us more clearly 
the correctness of our first impulse. One result of the crisis 
brought about by the sinking of the ‘Lusitania’ is the 
quieting of the pro-German busybodies. They, at any rate, 
appreciate the strong temper and firm determination of the 
people of this country. Our German fellow-citizens know 
the strong feeling of the rest of the country and will heed 
that feeling. —I am, Sir, &c., Bensamin A. Morton. 
New York, May 14th. 





ZEPPELIN TRIAL RUNS. 
[To ras Epitom or tas “Srecraron.”’] 
Sir,—May I suggest that the Zeppelin raids hitherto attempted, 
although in the nature of trial runs so far as flight-endurance, 
discovery of anti-aircraft defences, &c., are concerned, may 
not necessarily have been intended to inflict a maximum 
amount of damage? Indeed, it would be quite in keeping 
with the enemy’s genius for “surprises” deliberately to 
employ a certain proportion of inefficient bombs on these 
occasions in order to lull us into a deeper sense of security, 
and so bring about the neglect of defensive measures. 
“ Frightfulness ” depends so much for its full effect upon the 
element of surprise that we may rely on our foe not showing 
his hand a moment too soon. In the meantime no good pur- 
pose is being served by the publication of details of the 
number of bombs dropped and in what locations. For the 
sake of satisfying the idle curiosity of certain sections of the 
public are we not supplying the enemy with precisely the 
information he desires as to the marksmanship of hie airmen P 
—I am, Sir, &c., F, E. Horns. 
27 St. Ann’s Road, Harrow. 





THE GAS QUESTION. 
[To tue Epiron or ras “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—I am in the habit of turning to your columns to read 
the final confirmatory word on “things that matter,” but 
found your note in last Saturday’s issue on the question of the 
use by way of retaliation by His Majesty’s Army of asphyxia- 
ting gases scarcely s0 convincing as I could desire. Is it a 
matter of course that because “ Germany has broken her pro- 
mise in this regard we are released from ours”? Was the 
contract with Germany alone, or has the signature of the 
Powers created a rule of international law in the matter? If 
the latter, and if taking life by these means is unlawful killing, 
is there any protection (dehors the Grand Jury) for any soldier 
who is employed in the suggested retribution from an indict- 
ment for murder? The question is serious, and I contemplate 
with horror the notion of our enemies achieving a moral and 
spiritual victory over enemies whom they cannot coerce in fair 
warfare, You assure us further, in support of this concession 
to barbarism, that a great military authority has solemnly 
averred that unless the English troops used gas they would 
be at “an enormous and unjustifiable disadvantage.” Has 
not this been their position throughout? It was the thought 
of the stupendous sacrifices made in the face of “enormous 
and unjustifiable” odds that made it seem fitting that the 
adoption or rejection of this weapon ehould be left to the 





proved valour of the fighting line (as we hear it was) rather 
than to the imagination and instincts of politicians who stay 
at home. Consequently it is not wholly consolatory to learn 
that the “ British and French Governments are agreed in this 
matter.” We would gladly have learned the views of the 
King of the Belgians, whom, without disparagement to the 
Tsar of Russia, the public voice allows to stand for foreign 
chivalry. To my mind, the ineptitude of a declaration of 
atrocities or “frightfulness” exceeds itsimpiety. If seriously 
undertaken, it must check recruiting, and the reduction of the 
standard to five feet one inch receives a wholly valid and 
unexpected justification.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Norfolk Club, Norwich. D'Arcy CoLLrEr. 





(To tus Epitom ov tas “ Srectaron.” | 

Srr,—A great deal may turn on the use of gas as a military 
weapon. The subject is so repulsive that the public shrink 
from contemplating it, and opinion is all but silent. Perhaps 
we should do well to face it and thrash it out. I admit with 
no reservation that the soldier who sees his comrades dying 
in agony is entitled to cry out with some emotion—emotion 
so rare in those of British race that it would hardly have 
found expression if all that had to be deplored were the 
forcing back of a few miles of line. But there are other 
reflections which come to one nevertheless. If we civilians 
shut our eyes and leave the matter to the judgment of the 
soldiers, are we not taking just the same sheep-like attitude 
as the German nation, once also reputed humane, who handed 
over their war-conscience to the keeping of soldiers? But 
they have not thereby escaped their share of guilt. For no 
man may deliver his brother. Some responsibilities cannot 
be shelved. And looking to the future with the help of 
light from the recent past, we are not without some 
arguments of weight for hesitating on the brink. If 
Italy has indeed come in (which will be known when 
this letter appears), some part of the impulse which made 
her join us would seem to be horror at Germany’s atrocious 
methods. Might it not be well to let that impulse finish 
its work on the queue of neutral nations lining up out- 
side the cockpit? Then the world will slowly strangle 
Germany according to the rules. Finally, we say, and truly, 
that we are fighting for ideals. The use of gas is not one of 
those ideals. In five years’ time, or whenever the war is 
over, we shall aim at abolishing this appalling barbarity. If 
history records that only Germany employed it, the practice 
has no chance of surviving. It will die smothered in its own 
stink. But if Great Britain has used gas as well the 
atrocious practice will be harder to extirpate. The men at 
the front may tell us that no other plan will now avail toavoid 
defeat in a material sense, and with it the destruction of many 
spiritual and ethical beacon-lights. It may be that we shall 
have to jettison one of our ideals in order to save the rest, but 
it is a bitter and a sad necessity. Let us take thought and 
counsel first.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. Ceawrorp. 





DRINK AND MUNITIONS. 
[To tum Eprrom or ras “Srectaros.”] 

Srzr,—Some weeks ago we were told by Mr. Lloyd George that 
drink was our worst foe, and mainly responsible for the criminal 
shortage of ammunition at the front. No one doubts the truth 
of the first part of the statement as regards a minority of the 
workers. Drastic legislation to affect good and bad alike was 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and rejected by 
the nation. My excuse for writing is that I have nowhere 
seen the following suggestion made. Is it quite impossible to 
punish the guilty by passing a short Act abolishing fines for 
drunkenness and making imprisonment obligatory for a second 
offence? Or, as happened at Havre the other day, to sentence 
the offender to a period of hard labour under martial law at 
the docks ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. ©. 





LOUVAIN AND ITS LIBRARY. 
(To ras Eprros ov ras “Srectatos.”) 
S1r,—Whilst every one will appreciate the generous impulse 
of the Rylands Trustees, to which you draw attention in your 
issue of May 15th, in contributing to the formation of a new 
library for Louvain University, the result of action, if your 
appeal to the munificence of other donors meets with response, 
will be to relieve Germany of an obligation which she should 
be forced to fulfil on the conclusion of peace. It is our 
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business not to make good ourselves the destruction which 
Germany has caused, but to compel Germany herself to repair 
the damage. Germany has shown by her acts that she is 
entirely unworthy to be the custodian of precious MSS. or of 
works of art, and it should be the determination of the Allies 
to insist not only on her disgorging everything that she has 
looted, in defiance of the rules of civilized warfare, but on her 
replacing from German libraries and German museums the 
equivalent of the monuments and treasures which she has 
deliberately and stupidly destroyed. It is generally taken 
for granted that all the MSS. of the Louvain Library 
perished in the flames, but I have heard it stated on good 
authority in Paris that they were removed to Berlin, in 
the interval which elapsed before definite orders were received 
to complete the destruction of the city. This statement 
has since received confirmation from another source, and 
although I cannot vouch for its accuracy, it does not sound 
improbable in view of the methodical character and careful 
organization of the devastation of Belgium. If the example 
of the Rylands Trustees be followed by others, then Germany 
will have the double satisfaction of despoiling two enemies 
at once, an experience which she would be eager to repeat. 
The restoration of the Louvain Library and the creation of 
a Musée Expiatoire at Brussels composed of works of art 
taken from German museums should be a condition upon 
which the Allies should insist on the conclusion of peace. 
It cannot be imagined that the French Government will not 
demand reparation for the destruction and removal of works 
of art from the French towns now in German occupation.— 
I am, Sir, &c., xX. 

[There is a great deal to be said for our correspondent’s 
suggestion—provided that it does not go beyond making 
amends and does not develop into predatory action. We see 
no reason, however, why it should not be kept within proper 
bounds.—Ep. Spectator. 





THE DOWNWARD PLUNGE OF GERMANY. 
[To ras Epiror or tus “Srecraton.”)} 

S1r,—In last week’s issue you say truly that “the past fort- 
night has brought to us an entirely new set of emotions” in 
reference to Germany. That once noble nation has plunged 
itself into what is nearly the lowest depth of degradation, and 
is denationalizing itself with amazing speed. To adopt and 
defend practices which are not only barbaric but revoltingly 
eruel; to invent and use the means of slaughtering innocent 
men, women, and children with excruciating agony, is such a 
turning of things upside down as would be fatal to the success 
of any nation in the pursuit of business, or in scientific research, 
that it is useless for rational beings to consider or discuss 
them. But if Germany—sole among the nations of the earth 
—thus thrusts itself outside of them, with an arrogance that 
is appalling, is it not proof that it has ceased to be a Nation 
with which the rest of the world can live and labour ? 

It is not merely sorrow that other countries feel for 
Germany, nor is it even international rage at her overbearing 
arrogance. It is the legitimate seorn for an outlaw, or 
traitorous robber of the good of the world at large. The 
Germans have cut themselves adrift from the humanity and 
civilization of the race. It is notorious that the methods 
of warfare which they have originated and developed by the 
use of the submarine and the torpedo, asphyxiating gases in 
the trenches, and even the Zeppelin and aeroplane, are all 
meant for the ruthless and brutal destruction of humanity. 

There cannot be a doubt as to the result of this procedure 
on the Ethics of the Future. If it is persisted in and spreads 
—adopted by other lands—the moral belief and practice of 
the vast majority of the civilized world will collapse, if they 
do not become rapidly extinct. They will inevitably wither 
up, so soon as armed might is recognized as the ultimate 
right, either for the individual or the nation. But this is not 
only the abolition of the Christian ethic, it is putting in its 
place the worst kind of brutality that the human race has 
ever known. 

As Canon Rawnsley put it well in addressing the Convoca- 
tion of York : “In pursuit of her ends Germany has narcotized 
the spirituality of her being.” Again: “The belief in 
might as right has chloroformed the people, and dragged 
even the Socialist organizations of Germany at the wheels of 
this Juggernaut.” But it is the inevitable outcome and result 





of the ascendency in Europe of the spirit and teaching of the 
present Teutonic race.—I am, Sir, &c. W1ituram Kyicur, 
Greta Lodge, Keswick, May 23rd, 1915. 





HOME GUARDS. 
[To tus Epiror or tae “Sprcraron.”] 
Str,—As a constant reader of your valuable weekly, I 
have been much interested in your consistent advocacy of the 
Volunteer movement, and knowing the practical interest you 
take in this movement I crave your indulgence in airing the 
following points. (1) Is it your view that the brassard is 
a necessary part of the uniform? (2) Is it with the sanction 
of the War Office that a corps of the Volunteer Defence 
Force wears all or most of the distinctive marks of rank used 
by the Regular Forces—e.g., chevrons on the upper arm in 
varied numbers, as also Sam Browne belts, &e.? (3) Would it 
not be within the purview of practical politics that the 
Deputy-Lieutenant of a county should be entrusted with 
the care of organizing the various units of the force? 
The first of these questions is prompted by the ingniries of 
various members of the force, and by the editorial reply toa 
letter signed by “ W. W.S.,” in which you apparently suggest 
the brassard as an alternative to the regulation uniform as 
authorized. The third question arises from the fact that the 
Lord-Lieutenant of a certain county within one thousand 
miles of the Metropolis sneers at and despises the efforls put 
forward by hundreds of eager and patriotic people under his 
jurisdiction. In addition, there isa sensible growth of opinion 
among committeemen in the provincial districts that the 
Central Association is becoming less and less interested in the 
Volunteer movement outside the Metropolis and its immediate 
neighbourhood; if true, and I am unable to vouch for it, I 
consider such action deplorable, and partaking of the want of 
energy and keenness displayed by a section of the public in 
this critical period of our national life—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. C. D. 

[ (1) The brassard must be regarded as a necessary part of 
the uniform. The Government issue it as the distinguishing 
mark required by the Hague Convention to confer the full 
rights of combatants. The uniform is no doubt also a 
sufficiently distinguishing mark to satisfy the Hague Con- 
vention. The Government, however, hold that, as not all 
corps can afford to buy uniforms, they must maintain the 
brassard. (2) We cannot say whether or not the corps in 
question breaks the War Office rules. (3) Deputy-Lieutenants 
could not be better employed. Our correspondent may reassure 
himself as to the risk of the Central Association’s turning into 
a London Committee. There is no ground for any such 
rumours. The Central is quite as fully occupied with, and 
quite as deeply interested in, the promotion of the best 
interests of the provincial corps as it is in those of London.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





OUR WOUNDED IN THE DARDANELLES. 
[To tue Epiton or tus “Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,— Will you kindly allow me to appeal to the generous 
public for recent magazines and picture papers for hospitals 
and hospital ships in the Dardanelles? My husband, who is 
Fleet Surgeon in H.M.S. ‘London,’ tells me that they are 
much appreciated. Will those who desire to help address 
their picture papers, &c., to the Australian Stationary Hos- 
pital or the Hospital Ships, c/o Admiral Commanding 
British Naval Forces, Dardanelles >—I am, Sir, &e., 
“ Dharwar,” Woodhall Spa, K. M. C. Macmiiuan. 





LADY ROBERTS'S FIELD GLASS FUND. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’} 
Srr,—Will you give me leave to ask a further sacrifice of 
those who have already given their best for us? After 
Neuve Chapelle the National Service League received many 
field glasses recovered from the bodies of fallen officers. 
Those who brought them to us doubtless thought no more 
honoured service could attend them than that they should go 
to France again to serve the gallant living comrades of the 
gallant dead. Since then we think that many more have 
reached this country. For the great need of the Army, we 
now ask for them that we may issue them again under the 
same glorious auspices.—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN PENoYRE. 
National Service League, 72 Victoria Street, §.W. 
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BIRD LIFE IN THE BATTLE ZONE. 
[To tue Eprror or tag “Srecrator.”’] 
Sin,—Perhaps the following extracts from a letter from 
“somewhere in France” and within sound of the guns will 
be of interest to your readers :— 


“T saw a flycatcher here this afternoon, pretty little chap... .I 
have only seen one bullfinch but heard several. This place is full 
of nightingales. I have got one nest within four or five yards, 
but it is in a blackthorn thicket. My searches have so far disclosed 
a magpie’s nest with nine eggs. One I tried to blow, but it was 
too far advanced and smashed, soI have hopes of a tame one in 
about ten days’ time. I have found heaps of blackbirds’ and 
thrushes’ nests. One lovely little nest roofed in blue feathers but 
not yet working. I think a tit’s of some kind. I saw swallows here 
last Monday. Thursday afternoon I saw two cuckoos for the first 
time this year: also a pair of ravens, I think they are not nesting 
here but farther afield. Would you look up ‘Morris’ for any likely 
spots for yellowhammers’ nests? I have tramped through lots of 
gorse and crawled in banks and can’t find one at all. I was so 
surprised the other day sitting in my room reading to hear a noise 
like a cat having its tail trodden on. I got my glasses (guessing 
it was a bird) and hunted the tree-tops outside the window care- 
fully and finally spotted a big bird nearly the size of a jackdaw, 
certainly as big as a jay, almost completely yellow, with long beak 
and some black on the wings and tail. I have heard it since but 
not seen it, and must put it down as a yellow oriole. The bird 
was right on top of a tall beech tree and remained about three 
minutes and flew off. I revisited the small closed-in nest made of 
moss I found ten days ago in a furze patch, and it is now feather- 
lined and contains eight eggs, white, with at the large end rust 
red spots fairly sprinkled and but a few towards the other end. 
It may be a tit of some kind; not a long-tailed tit as there is no 
lichen on the nest.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Toe Wrirer’s MoruHer. 





“JULIETTE DROUET’S LOVE-LETTERS TO 
VICTOR HUGO.” 


[To tax Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—I read the excellent critique on the above in last 
Saturday’s issue of your journal, and also Mr. Oscar Parker's 
letter giving the details of Mr. H. W. Wack’s contribution 
to the English Illustrated Magazine. In 1905 Mr. Wack 
published the articles under the title of The Romance of 
Victor Hugo and Juliette Hugo in an attractive and well- 
illustrated book with an introduction by Francois Coppée. 
He must have made considerable additions to the contribu- 
tions in the English Illustrated Magazine, as there are 
thirty-six letters of Mme. Drouet in addition to two from 
an unknown lady to Victor Hugo signed “Claire.” The 
original Drouet letters are the property of Mr. W. A. Luff, 
of St. Peterport, Guernsey. Mme. Drouet’s name was 
originally Julienne Josephine Gauvin, and she was born 
at Fougéres in 1806. She was an only child, and having 
lost both parents before she was a year old, she was 
adopted by Jean Baptiste Drouet, a grand-uncle who lived 
in Paris, and whose surname she adopted. In 1829 she 
dropped the name of Julienne Josephine and thereafter called 
herself Juliette. She died May 11th, 1883.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. H. ASHELFORD. 
60 Granville Road, Walthamstow. 





XANTHUS AND SCAMANDER. 

[To rae Epiror or tae “Srectator.’’) 
Sir,—In your article of last week headed “The Crafty, 
Briny River” you speak of “ Scamander and the Xanthus that 
Achilles chuked with dead.” Will you allow me to point out 
that the two names belong to one and the same river P— 


“Ov EdvOov waréove: Geol, Evdpes 5¢ Sxduavdpor. 
—Il, XX. 74. 


—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. Mount. 
Bath Royal Literary and Scientific Institution. 





A CORRECTION. 

{To tas Epiron or tas “ Sprectator,”] 
S1rn,—Some months ago, through the kindness of Rev. J. H. 
Harris, I learned that a statement had appeared in the 
Spectator of November 29th, 1913, signed by E. G. Hamilton 
Williams, M.D., to the effect that the American Methodist 
Mission in Portuguese East Africa was using forced labour 
on its industrial farms under Government compulsion. This 
word from Mr. Harris is the first word I had concerning the 
matter. It is now some time past, and in your immense 
correspondence is a very small matter. Still, the statement 





is so outrageously false and so absolutely slanderous of the 
missionary work of American Methodism, the largest section 
of the Protestant world, and whose missions rank with those 
of the few really great Socicties of the world, that I feel 
justified in calling your attention to it, if only for your 
personal information. If I knew the address of your corre- 
spondent I would drop him a line, believing that he would 
like to know the truth. I have forwarded Mr. Travers’ letter 
and the quotation from the Spectator to my Superintendent 
of the Industrial Farm, Rev. P. W. Keys, and requested him 
to send you a brief statement of just what our methods are, 
and some of the results of our work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. OC. Hanrzet.. 

Funchal, Madeira Islands, May 16th, 

P.5.—I am sailing for America in a few days vid Azores, 
and my American address is 222 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





JOHN GAY. 
[To ras Environ or rus “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Being engaged in collecting material for a biography of 
John Gay, the author of The Beggar’s Opera, I venture to beg the 
hospitality of your columns to ask any of your readers who may 
possess letters written to or by the poet to be so kind as to 
communicate with me.—I am, Sir, &c., Lewis Mgivi.is. 
3 Douglas Mansions, West End Lane, N.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGHEH. 
Hon. Szcazrrarr: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Tigap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 





The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Susscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 
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POETRY. 
TO JOAN OF ARC. 


[The Maid of Orleans was burnt at Rouen May 30th, 1431.) 








Turne was the flesh of purest clay, 
Save His, who moved in Mary’s side, 
And hers, within whose womb He lay, 
Since first, ere Innocence had died, 
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Fresh from the Great Creator’s hand, 
Sweet as the flowers in Paradise, 

By dreaming Adam Eve did stand, 
God’s glory in her sinless eyes. 


Our fathers wrought thee cruel shame, 
Thy France betrayed thee to thy doom: 
Yet for thine heritage of fame 
All earth is now too little room. 
O. R. Harnezs. 








BOOKS. 


——@ 
PATRIOTIC PROSE.* 
Many compilers of anthologies start with an attractive plan, 
but fail in its execution. Mr, Frederick Page in the little 
volume before us is to be congratulated on both idea and 
execution. Incidentally he furnishes an excellent answer to 
the contention of a writer in the Times that war does not 
inspire good literature, not merely by the quality of the 
passages quoted, but in the declaration of Ruskin that the 
arts “never reached any vital strength or honour but... in 
the service either of great and just religion, or of some un- 
selfish patriotism, and law of such national life as must be the 
foundation of religion.” But, apart from this, the war in 
which we are now engaged bas shown again and again in 
letters from the trenches, in such sayings as that of the late 
Mr. W. G. ©. Gladstone, and in the testimonies of leading 
neutrals the abiding truth of Lucretius’s lines :-—~ 
“. . . in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 

Convenit, adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit. 

Nam verae voces tum demum pectore ab imo 

Eiciuntur et eripitur persona, manet res,” 

Mr. Page divides his anthology into sections, the first and 
last of which treat of war as the expression of patriotism. 
One cannot but be impressed by the appositeness of many of 
the comments in these pages to the present juncture. What 
could be better, for example, with certain reserves, than 
Coleridge’s words written in 1809 P— 

“ Often have I reflected with awe on the great and dispropor- 
tionate power, which an individual of no extraordinary talents or 
attainments may exert, by merely throwing off all restraint of 
conscience, What then must not be the power, where an individual, 
of consummate wickedness, can organize into the unity and rapidity 
of an individual will, all the natural and artificial forces of a 
populous and wicked nation?” 

Or where can we find a more wholesome warning as to the 
perils that beset us than in Sydney Smith’s sermon, “On 
Invasion,” delivered in 1804 ?— 

“ Be not deceived, there is no wall of adamant, no triple flaming 
sword, to drive off those lawless assassins that have murdered and 
pillaged in every other land ; Heaven has made with us no covenant, 
that there should be joy, and peace here, and wailing, and lamenta- 
tion in the world besides: I would counsel you to put on a mind of 
rene suffering, and noble acting; whatever energies there are 

the human mind, you will want them all; every man will be 

tried to the very springs of his heart, and those times are at hand 
which will show us all as we really are, with the genuine stamp, 
and value, be it much, or be it little, which nature has impressed 
upon each living soul.” 
Mr. Page draws on Wordsworth’s tract on The Convention 
of Cintra to illustrate the limitations of passive courage, the 
dangers of a policy which only aims at safety, and of an 
“ jll-judging tenderness” which would sacrifice the nation’s 
honour; while the need of sustained effort is overwhelmingly 
enforced in a superb passage from Burke’s Letters on a 
Regicide Peace :— 

“Tamsure you cannot forget with how much uneasiness we 
heard, in conversation, the language of more than one gentleman 
at the opening of this contest, ‘that he was willing to try the war 
for a year or two, and if it did not succeed, then to vote for 

3 if war was a matter of experiment! As if you could 

ke it up or lay it down as an idle frolic! As if the dire goddess 
that presides over it, with her murderous spear in her hand, and 
her gorgon at her breast, was a coquette to be flirted with! Wo 
ought with reverence to approach that tremendous divinity, that 
loves courage, but commands counsel. War never leaves where 
it found a nation. It is never to be entered into without a mature 
deliberation ; not a deliberation lengthened out into a perplexing 
indecision, but a deliberation leading to a sure and fixed judge- 
ment. When so taken up, it is not to be abandoned without 
reason as valid, as fully, and as extensively considered. Peace 
may be made as unadvisedly as war. Nothing is so rash as fear; 
and the counsels of pusillanimity very rarely put off, whilst 





* An Anthelogy of Patriotic Prose. Selected by Frederick Page. London: 
Humphrey Miliord, ([2s, net,] 








they are always sure to aggravate, the evils from which they 
would fly.” 

‘The same extract also contains a noble rebuke to those who 
see in the war only a means of commercial aggrandisement, 
“Never can a vehement and sustained spirit of fortitude be 
kindled in a people by a war of calculation. . . . The caleula- 
tion of profit in all such wars is false. On balancing the 
account of such wars, ten thousand hogsheads of sngar are 
purchased at ten thousand times their price. The blood of 
man should never be shed but to redeem the blood of man. 
It is well shed for our family, for our friends, for our God, 
for our country, for our kind. The rest is vanity; the reat ia 
crime.” Ruskin’s argument, written at the time of the 
Crimean War, that “war is at present productive of good 
more than of evil” is remarkable for its appeal to the 
testimony of those whom the war has cost the dearest, in 
preference to that of prudent economists or careless pleasure- 
seekers who have suffered nothing, and yet ingeminate peace :— 

“ Ask their witness, and see if they will not reply that it is well 
with them, and with theirs; that they would have it no other- 
wise; would not, if they might, receive back their gifts of lovo 
and life, nor take again the purple of their blood out of the cross 
on the breastplate of England. Ask them: and though they 
should answer only with a sob, listen if it does not gather upon 
their lips into the sound of the old Seyton war-cry—‘ Set on.’” 

The section headed “Let Us Now Praise Famous Men” 
opens with the wonderful chapter in Ecclesiasticus, and con- 
tains De Quincey’s homage to Joan of Are, in which he com- 
pares her fate with that of David, Dean Church’s estimate of 
Wolsey, Ralegh’s account of the surrender of the ‘ Revenge,’ 
Southey’s description of the national mourning for Nelson, 
and Napier’s eulogy of Sir John Moore. Thence we pass to 
“English National Pride,” in which our reliance on natural 
bulwarks, so eloquently set forth in Camden’s praise of the 
“Lady of the Sea” and Lucy Hutcbinson’s description of 
Britain as a “garden enclosed,” is duly discounted by a 
passage from Mr. Belloc, in which he insists on the accident 
which has given to the lovera of England no long pageantry 
of battle. Here, too, we find Swinburne’s praise of Shake- 
speare’s Englishmen; Milton’s prayer for the deliverance of 
England from intestine sedition, from his tract on Church 
discipline, and his description of England in Areopagitica as 
“a city of refuge and mansion house of liberty”; and inter 
alia Sydney Smith’s fine Assize Sermon, preached in 1824, in 
which he says :— 

“ Nations fall where judges are unjust, because there is nothing 

which the multitude think worth defending; but nations do not 
fall which are treated as we are treated, but they rise as we have 
risen, and they shine as we have shone, and die as we havo died, 
too much used to justice, and too much used to freedom, to care 
for that life which is not just and free.” 
Under the heading of “ Imaginative Patriotism” we are given 
Ruskin’s excellent advice to those about to go abroad, con- 
firmed by Dr. Martineau’s condemnation of the patriot who 
“becomes the egotist, as soon as he shuts his heart against 
the genius of other lands, and establishes a propagandism for 
the peculiarities of his own.” In this section is also appro- 
priately included Chatham’s famous declaration, in his speech 
on the employment of Indian troops in the American War 
in 1777: “If 1 were an American, as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed in my country, I 
never would lay down my arms—never—never—ncver !” 
Thirty pages are devoted to the illustration of various types 
of national patriotism—Scots, Irish, Colonial, American, 
Belgian, Italian, and Spanish. Lockhart and Carlyle are 
cited in evidence of the influence of Burns; Thomas Davis 
speaks for Ireland; Matthew Arnold justifies Italy in 
claiming an inberitance in Roman antiquity; Mazzini finds 
the secret of Italy’s national aim in the immense popu- 
larity of Dante; and the testimony of Cardinal Mercier 
is invoked in defence of the view thut “ patriotism is a 
sacred thing, and that a violation of national dignity is in a 
manner a profanation and a sacrilege.” But two utterances 
stand out above all others in this section: Lincoln’s immortal 
Dedicatory Address at Gettysburg and Burke’s magnificent 
statement of the principles of true Imperialism. The former 
has been recently quoted in our columns. From the latter we 
may extract one passage :— 

“ As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign authority 
of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple con- 
secrated to our common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons 
of England worship freedom, they will turn their faces towards 
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The more they multiply, the more friends you will have ; 
the more ardently they love liberty, the more perfect will be their 
obedience. Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed that 

ws in every soil. They may have it from Spain, they may 
ye it from Prussia. But, until you become lost to all feeling of 
your true interest and your natural dignity, freedom they can 
have from none but you. This is the commodity of price, of which 
ou have the monopoly. This is the true act of navigation, which 
binds to you the commerce of the colonies, and through them 
secures to you the wealth of the world. Deny them this participa- 
tion of freedom, and you break that sole bond, which originally 
made, and must still preserve, the unity of thoempire. Do not 
entertain so weak an imagination, as that your registers and your 
bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets and your 
clearances, are what form the great securities of your commerce. 
Do not dream that your letters of office, and your instructions, 
and your suspending clauses, are the things that hold together 
the great contexture of this mysterious whole. These things do 
pot make your government. Dead instruments, passive tools as 
they are, it is the spirit of the English communion that gives all 
their life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English 
constitution, which, infused through the mighty mass, pervades, 
feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even 
down to the minutest member.” 
Under the bead of “ Christianity and Patriotism ” we may note 
Dr. Martineau’s acute explanation of the efficacy of Old 
Testament teaching in every crisis of public strife, in 
virtue of its intense nationality, and, in regard to the New 
Testament, the peculiar influence exerted by the historical 
theatre on which Christianity appeared and spread. The 
Roman Empire was a grand field for the diffusion of Christian 
truth. But its world-wide expansion, wiping out independent 
life over a vast area, and its genius for organization “ enabled 
it to hold what it acquired, and purchase content by material 
order and military fear.” One thinks of Matthew Arnold’s 
line: “But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, And so it 
could not thrive.” Dr. Martineau continues :— 

“ A religion sent forth over such a world can say nothing of the 
commonwealth ; on the side of the political virtues it must present 
a blank; and so terrible did the omission seem to the Christian 
teachers, so mutilated did human nature look under this incapa- 
city, that it was evidence to them against the longer existence of 
the disjointed world that entailed it; and the allegiance and self- 
sacrifice that were not wanted here they transferred to the 
invisible realm, and bespoke for ‘a better country, even a 
heavenly.” What would have been patriotism under better terres- 
trial conditions became joyous, affectionate, devoted ‘fellow- 
citizenship with the Saints’; what would have been loyalty took 
the upward and ideal direction, and became a simple willingness 
to spend and be spent in the service of the ‘ King of Saints.” And 
these were real and living affections, bursting with pure fire into 
the vacant spaces of the human soul, and kindling it all with a 
fresh enthusiasm.” 

F. D. Maurice’s sermon on the death of the Duke of 
Wellington is remarkable for the clear declaration that if 
ever our countrymen are called upon to defend their hearths 
and homes, it will be a duty which it is a sin against God 
to neglect: “not self-preservation but self-sacrifice is their 
work and privilege.” By a happy juxtaposition, the editor 
follows this passage with another extract from Cardinal 
Mercier’s pastoral letter on the absolution of a faithful fight :— 

“ «Greater love than this no man hath,’ said Our Saviour, ‘that 
& man lay down his life for his friends.’ And the soldier who 
diea to save his brothers, and to defend the hearths and altars of 
his country, reaches this highest of all degrees of charity.” 

Of the remaining sections, with which we must perforce deal 
im cursory fashion, we may specially single out those on 
“Patriotism and Cosmopolitanism,” with Coleridge’s denuncia- 
tion of the “traders in philanthropy”; on “ Patriotism a 
Passion,” with Halifax’s wonderful passage on the Trimmer’s 
one idolatry—his worsbip of the earth of England; on 
“Patriotism and Politics,” liberally illustrated from Burke’s 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents; on “ Warning Voices,” 
which deals with the defects, prejudices, and perversions of 
patriotism; and, lastly, on “ Patriotism and the Soldier,” with 
its memorable citations from Gordon’s Khartoum journal, 
Ruskin’s “ Address to Young Soldiers,” and Wordsworth’s 

8 
letter to Captain Pasley opening with the momentous 
warning: “ Woe be to that country whose military power is 
irresistible |” 


THE IRISH NUNS AT YPRES®* 
THE connexion of Ireland with Belgium has been long and 
romantic; the names of Fontenoy and Landen bear witness 








* The Irish Nuns at Ypres: an Episode of the War. By D. M. C., 0.S.B. 
{Member of the Community). Edited by RB. Parry O’Brien, LL.D. With an 
Introduction by John Redmond, M.P. With Ulustrations, London: Smith, 
Eider, and Co. (2s, 6d. net. ] 





to it in history. One of the most interesting relics of the 
long association is the community of Irish nuns which for 
two hundred and fifty years has been maintained at Ypres. 
The simple and touching narrative before us tells of the 
experiences of the nuns in the present war, of their suffering, 
of their quiet heroism, and of their eventual flight when the 
German shells were bursting in their convent. As Mr. John 
Redmond tells us in his introduction, the Dames Irlandaises of 
the Royal Benedictine Abbey of Ypres trace their origin 
to an Elizabethan foundation. A Benedictine convent was 
established at Brussels by Lady Percy, Lady Montague, and 
Lady Fortescue, who themselves became nuns. Their system 
spread, and they made affiliations with Ghent, Dunkirk, and 
Pontoise. In 1665, as a result of this Benedictine activity, 
the Bishop of Ypres founded the Abbey at Ypres. In 1682 
Lady Flavia Cary was appointed Lady Abbess, and the com- 
munity thus became, and has ever since remained, distinctively 
Irish. The Abbey was legally made over to the Irish nation. 
The names of the Lady Abbesses have practically all been 
Irish—Butler, O’Bryan, Ryan, Mandeville, Dalton, Lynch, 
and so forth, Amongst the relics treasured at the convent 
were the famous flag, so often mentioned in song and story, 
which the Irish Brigade’ in the service of the French captured 
at Ramillies; a voluminous correspondence with James IL; 
a large piece of lace worked by Mary Stuart; and a large 
portrait of James II. which he presented to the Abbey. 

There have been so many and such various accounts of the 
capture of the flag at Ramillies that we may summarize what 
Mr. R. Barry O’Brien says on the subject in a note he has 
written for this book. According to the legend, the flag is a 
“blue fag”; but Mr. Barry O’Brien, who saw it in 1907, says 
it is not really a blue flag. Blue is only a part of the 
original design. The flag, it is thought, consisted of three 
parts—blue with a harp, red with three lions, and yellow— 
when it came into the possession of the nuns. The red and 
yellow parts were accidentally destroyed. The blue with a 
harp remains. The flag, says Mr. Barry O’Brien, suggests 
the Royal Standard of England. Probably the four parts of 
the Royal Standard were all there when the flag was new, 
At Ramillies the Irish Brigade under Lord Clare fought with 
extraordinary valour, but it is not known from what English 
regiment they captured the flag. According to some accounts, 
it was from the “ Buffs.” In any case, the flag seems to have 
been the “ King’s colour.” 

The Irish nuns living strictly within their enclosure at 
Ypres depended upon information from the outside for their 
knowledge of the advance of the Germans. On October 7th 
the people of Ypres were startled by the sound of guns not 
far from the town. Whata picture of detachment from all 
the growing storm is conveyed by the words of the author: 
“In the Monastery it was the spiritual-reading hour, so we 
were not able to communicate our fears”! ‘The nuns ran 
terrible risks of which they guessed nothing, for they inno- 
cently rang their bell for vespers after the Germans had 
arrived, not knowing that an order bad been issued that no 
bell was to be used. Some comic relief is provided by the 
nuns’ man-servant, Edmund, who tempered his attention to 
his task of fetching and carrying with intense inquisitiveness 
into the progress of military affairs. When the Allies had 
driven out the Germans the systematic shelling of the unfor- 
tanate town by the German guns began. The author records 
one strange episode. A German Taube was shot down by the 
Allies, and in the machine was found a plan on which the 
pilot had marked places to be shelled. One of the places was 
the chief square, which was crowded with thousands of British 
troops. On October 21st the nuns took to their cellars, and 
seem to have refused room to no one who applied for shelter. 
Soon the cellars were densely populated. Edmund became 
amusingly plaintive at this time about the disarrangement of 
the household routine; the nuns had buried their barrel of 
pétrole for fear that the shells might set it on fire and so burn 
down the convent. Nothing would satisfy the displeased 
Edmund till the barrel had been restored to its old position. 
Probably Edmund’s coolness was a kind of strength to the 
community; he urged the nuns to stay on, since in his opinion 
the cellars were absolutely safe; yet finally, when shells began 
to drop into the house, Edmund rallied his employers upon 
not having gone sooner as—according to his account of the 
matter—he had advised them to do. 

The whole narrative is full of the small touches which 
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together make up a vivid and real picture. We note, for 
instance, that in the first few days of the bombardment people 
thought it worth while to send for the glaziers and have their 
shattered windows mended! Then there is a reference— 
powerful in its simplicity—to the bewilderment of the nuns 
when events forced them into the tumultuous and crowded 
streets after having spent many years in their tranquil 
enclosure. It is of course recognized that war releases nuns 
from their vows to keep within their enclosure. The aged 
Abbess was conveyed to the comparative safety of Poperinghe 
accompanied by one of the nuns, who soon afterwards died of 
shock. The other nuns, presided over by the Prioress, stayed 
on, though most civilians had already left Ypres. At last 
they departed in truly dramatic circumstances. Tho author 
describes their flight :-— 

“We then went through the outer church into the sacristy, 
locking the door of the grille behind us. There was but one more 
door which separated us from the outside world—one door more! 
and we should be out of our enclosure, perhaps never more to 
return! There was a pause in our procession—the key was 
not there. Our Lord watched over us once more; for, had we then 
continued in our procession, some of us would inevitably have 
been badly hurt, if not indeed killed. After a few minutes’ wait- 
ing, the key was brought, and already placed in the keyhole, when 
a loud explosion, accompanied by a terrific crash which shook the 
entire building, laid us all prostrate. . . . Bewildered, rather than 
afraid, we arose, and saw, through the window, a shower of bricks 
and glass falling into the garden. The first—though not the last 
—shell had struck our well-loved Abbey. We now realised that 
there was no time to waste. Already Edmund was screaming out 
from the other side of the still-locked door. ‘Why don’t you 
come? I told you, you should have left longago. The convent 
is struck! We shall all be killed if you don’t make haste!’ 
The door was opened, and with an indescribable feeling of horror, 
mingled with uncertainty, we went out. In the street we raised 
our eyes in one sad farewell to our beloved Monastery ; and there, 
out of the cell windows, principally that of Mother Prioress, 
a cloud of vapour and smoke told us of the passage of the shell; 
while the remains of the garret windows overhead and other 
débris of slates, bricks, wood and glass strewn on the ees 

roved without a doubt, that Divine Providence had truly 
intervened in allowing the little delay in the sacristy, but for 
which we should have been just on the spot when all this had 
happened.”' 


As they passed through the streets, while houses were here 
and there falling asunder under the bursting shells, the nuns 
were helped by two Irish soldiers :— 


“One of us remarked to the soldiers: ‘It is very kind of you to 
— us.’ T'o our delight they answered, ‘It is our same religion 
and our same country. They were both Irish Catholics, one 
from Kerry, the other from Belfast. When we reached the out- 
skirts of the town they were both obliged to turn back, not 
having leave to quit Ypres. The Kerry man left us hurriedly ; 
but our man from Belfast ventured a little farther, though in the 
end he thought it wiser to return to his regiment. So we shook 
hands with him, and thanked him heartily, wishing him good luck 
and a safe return to dear old Ireland! Our good Mother Prioress 
had a bag of pears in her hand, so she said to him: ‘ Here, take 
these pears and eat them, and we will pray for you.’ But he 
turned away, and said, ‘No, no, keep them for yourselves.’ Iere 
the poor fellow broke down and cried. He hurried away, waved 
his hand, and wished us God-speed.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in the narrative, and 
certainly the finest proof of the courage of the nuns, is the 
account of the return of three of them to Ypres to visit the 
ruined Abbey. It has been related that a soldier once 
described Gordon as being “one of those Christian chaps 
who don’t mind being killed.” We have not often come 
across a better example than this book supplies of spiritual 
ardour expelling physical fear. Reaching the outskirts of 
the town, the three nuns found such a bombardment going on 
as might have caused the oldest soldier to quail :— 

“ Wondering as to how we should succeed, we came across an 
English sentinel, and so asked his advice. He told us that he 
thought there was no chance whatever of our getting into the 
town. He said that he himself had been obliged to abandon his 

t on account of the shells, that the troops in the town had 

n ordered to leave, and that those coming in had been stopped. 
(We now remembered having seen a regiment of French soldiers 
setting out from Poperinghe at the same time as we had done, and 
then they were suddenly stopped, while we went on and saw them no 
more.) Despite what the sentinel told us, we remained unper- 
suaded. Seeing several soldiers going in and out of a house just 
opposite, we thought it would be as well to ask a temporary 
shelter till the bombardment should lessen.” 
They succeeded in visiting the wrecked convent—since, we 
believe, entirely demolished—and then returned to Poperinghe, 
whence they were able eventually to come to England. We 
must end with a delightfully characteristic incident which 





occurred as the three nuns were emerging for the last time 
from Ypres :— 


“We came up with a British cavalry regiment. They were 
coming from the trenches, They looked at us and shouted: *Who 
are you, Sisters, and where do you come from?’ Dame Columban 
answered: ‘We are English nuns from the Benedictine Convent 
of the Rue St. Jacques.” This was too much for Dame Patrick, 
who called out: ‘We are no such thing. We are Irish Bene. 
dictines!’ ‘Irish,’ shouted half a dozen of them, ‘and so are we’ 
and they all began singing, ‘It’s a long way to Tipperary,’ and 
thus escorted, we took a long, last look at the dear old town.” 





QUAKER WOMEN.* 

“We sufficiently have had Experience, that the carriage 
of that sort of people is ridiculous, and is capable to bring 
dishonour to our Nation, besides other inconveniences, that 
may redound to them in particular, and to the English ia 
generall.” This was the verdict of the world upon the Society 
of Friends in the year 1657. It was pronounced by Lord 
Winchilsea, then English Ambassador at Constantinople, 
on the occasion of an attempt made by a Quaker woman, one 
Mary Fisher, to convert the Grand Turk. The world has 
never changed its mind. It is, of course, open to any body of 
Christians to contemn its conclusions. But though the world 
was against her, Mary Fisher, owing to her boundlags faith, 
did get to Constantinople, and did stand face to face with the 
Grand Turk and make him listen to her. In the same manner 
Quakerism has more than once got the ear of the world, 
though without ever converting it. It is to the credit of the 
Grand Turk that he listened respectfully, and it is to the credit 
of the world that it profited by the Quakers’ preaching even 
while engaged in their persecution. It would be too much to 
expect the seventeenth-century Quakers to appreciate this 
goodness. The situation in little is foreshadowed in an incident 
which took place early in the career of George Fox. In deep 
distress of mind, the boy who was to found the Society of 
Friends turned to the clergy of his national Church. They gave 
him no help, and as a body they became his hardest enemies. 
One of the parsons in whom the young enthusiast confided 
advised him to “take tobacco and sing psalms.” Another 
repeated his confidence with so much indiscretion that “it 
got among the milk-lasses,” and a third appeared to the 
overwrought boy to be but “an empty hollow cask.” His 
own parish priest, however, appropriated “ some of Fox’s ideas 
to embellish his sermons, ‘ for which,’ as Sewel naively remarks, 
‘George did not like him.’” 

The Church of England did her best—it is one of the 
saddest chapters of her history—to stamp out Quakerism. 
The only result of her effort was that she herself became 
permeated with the doctrine of the Inner Light. Mean- 
while the Quakers “did not like” her. They almost 
forgot their doctrine of non-resistance in vituperation. 
But, after all, there is a vast difference between words and 
deeds, and if a “priest” had been instrumental in getting a 
Quaker—or, still worse, his wife—flogged and imprisoned, it 
was but natural that at the first opportunity the victim should 
have “told him his portion.” Even in their utmost wrath the 
Friends laid the blame where it belonged, and exonerated 
their gaolers and all the instruments of the law, declaring 
that such knew not what they did. Again and again George 
Fox refused to give evidence against crowds or individuals 
who had ill-treated him, and Judge Fell has left it on record 
that even on occasions of very serious mishandling he “spoke 
of the thing asa man that had not been concerned.” 

Mrs. Brailsford has written anintensely interesting book about 
Quaker women of the seventeenth century. The position held 
by women in the time of Elizabeth had been in a measure lost. 
“In England, in those days,” says the Quaker historian Sewel, 
“were people of very odd notions, and among the rest such as 
held, ‘that women have no souls.’” George Fox, “lighting 
on some of these, could not forbear reproving them.” 
Apparently from the very first beginnings of the Society of 
Friends it was taken for granted that women were the equals 
of men in spiritual privilege. It followed from this doctrine 
that they were alsoexpected to bear anequal part in persecution. 
From the wealthy Margaret Fell, “the ‘nursing-mother’ of 
Quakerism,” to the maidservant who bearded the.Grand Turk, 
every woman who felt the Divine injunction laid upon her to 
preach risked her life just as the men Friends risked theirs. 





* Quaker Women, 1650-1090. By M.B. Brailsford. London: Duckworth and 
Co, [7s. 64, net.) 
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Not that actual execution threatened the Quakers; but many 
died of hardship in prison, and the stocks, the ducking-stool, and 
the lash awaited as a certainty even those whose strength was 
proof against the overcrowding, anderfeeding, and disease of the 

It is amazing that any set of men could have been so 
eruel as were the Mayors, Magistrates, and civic authorities 
at the time of the Restoration, and even during the Common- 
wealth. Cromwell no doubt had a tenderness for them, but even 
he extended to them latterly but a half-hearted protection. One 
must of course remember that the Quakers were irritating, 
especially the women, and some of them behaved not unlike 
militant suffragettes, with this great difference, that they 
showed no violence at any time, and suffered as innocent 
persons, at the worst misguided in pressing their ideas, never 
as malefactors. They insisted on having speech with great 
men, who alone, they knew, could redress their wrongs. They 
would answer the preacher after the sermon was done, and 
they would insist on calling his church “the Steeple House.” 
They would not observe the ordinary forms of deference, and 
a great many of them insisted on working upon Sunday :— 

“I followed the King wheresoever he went,” writes one of them, 

“with this Cry: The Cry of the Innocent regard. I followed him 
twice to the Tenace Court, and spoke to him when he went up 
into his coach, after he had been at his sport. . . . I mett him in 
the Parke, and gave him two letters, which he tooke at my hand: 
but the people murmured because I did not kneele, but I went 
along by the King and spoke as I went.” 
Another woman describes how she made what could only be 
called a disturbance in church, though she plumes herself on 
her reasonable conduct, explaining that she did not interrupt 
the clergyman. Evidently he did not inspire her even to 
contradiction. “I found nothinge riseinge in mee till hee 
was downe.” In vain the Magistrates would implore them to 
desist from preaching, or in the interests of conformity to 
give up holding a meeting. They were willing to lose their 
liberty or to bleed not only for their essential but for 
obviously non-essential opinions or customs. The only result 
of putting them in prison was that, full of compassion for 
their fellow-sufferers, they made a wide and wonderfully 
organized attempt at prison reform which succeeded in a 
great measure. A few of the less wise tried hunger-striking ; 
bat no person in authority in those days seems to have cared 
whether they died or lived, and the experiment, which had as 
much religious as rebellious significance, came to nothing. 

Most of the prominent women among the early Quakers 
belonged to the poorer class. Margaret Fell only was a lady 
of degree, and her husband had a wide social and political 
influence. Even she passed four and a half years in prison, 
but that was in later life. Her six daughters all suffered 
persecution. The first women converts of note were a poor 
governess, a maidservant, and a yeoman’s wife. The last 
lived toan extreme old age after incredible hardships both 
bere ard in America. When almost done to death in Boston 
by Governor Endicott, she would retire to Rhode Island, then 
called “ The Island of Errors” because in it every one might 
follow his or her conscience, to refresh her mind and body, and 
then go boldly back to her Boston campaign. 

But what of the Quaker women who felt no call to preach 
—the vast majority, who stayed at home and looked after their 
children? They also were persecuted in a less degree, and in 
the conduct of their children we see the reflection of their 
marvellous strength of character. At one time nearly all the 
adult Quakers in Bristol were haled off to prison. The 
children, however, went regularly to their illegal “* Meeting,” 
behaving “ with a remarkable Gravity and Composure.” The 
law forbade the imprisoning of Nonconformists under sixteen 
years of age, but the civic authorities in Bristol, and even the 
London Magistrates, did not hesitate to persecute them. On 
one occasion an assembly of fifty-five children is said to have 
been raided :— 

“Thirteen boys present at that time wore set in the stocks, 
eight wearing the ‘cruel garters’ for two and a half hours. 
Growing more bold, the chief persecutor, Helliar, sent eleven 
boys and four girls to Bridewell. One may read in Besse’s 
*Sufferings’ how, ‘a Friend engaged for their Appearance next 
day before the Deputy-Mayor, who endeavoured both by Perswa- 
sions and Threats to make them promise to come at no more 
Meetings; but the Children in that Reepect were unmoveable; 
Wherefore they were sent to Bridewell again, Helliar, to terrify 
them, charging the Keeper to provide a new Cat-of-Ninetails 
against next Morning. Next day at the Tolzey he urged the 
Justices to have them corrected, but could not prevail. The Boys 
and Girls were mostly from ten to twelve years of Age.’” 





A Reading Quaker, one Thomas Curtis, also records bow in 
1664 “our little children,” though pulled out of meeting and 
beaten, “kept the meetings up when we were all in prison.” 
Surely there is no such record as this in the annals of child- 
hood! When one considers how little there is in a Quakers’ 
meeting to play upon the emotions of youth, such steadfast- 
ness is truly marvellous. Silent waiting upon the Spirit, not 
hysteria, not even enthusiasm, induced the kind of courage 
which makes martyrs. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake ever made by tho Society of 
Friends was the strict rule which forbade marriage outside 
the Quaker fold. We can well understand that the men, 
especially, grew restive under this restriction, and preferred 
to sacrifice their membership to sacrificing their liberty. Mrs. 
Brailsford gives us a few glimpses into the Quaker courtsbips 
of the time, and they do not seem to be of a very romantic 
nature. Equality of the sexes produces many good things, 
but not romance. The self-communings here set down of a 
young Quaker who committed to paper his hesitations about 
asking the hand of a lady who had taken his fancy, and 
his final determination not to do it, will make the reader 
smile; and the reluctant marriage of Judith Zinspenning, 
the mother of Sewel, to a man whom “she much exceeded 
in clearness of understanding” suggests also that romance 
was little regarded. Francis Howgill, writing on his death- 
bed -a letter of advice to bis little daughter, advises her 
thus: “If thou have a desire to marry, do not thou seck 
a husband, but let a husband seek thee.” Apparently he 
thought this old-fashioned plan more productive of happiness, 
and he adds: “ Be gentle, and easy to be entreated, and 
mind thy own business.” The intense sobriety of Quaker 
middle age was not exacted from the young. Margaret Fell 
urged in her old age that young girls should be allowed to 
wear bright colours and dress in pleasing fashions, for she 
feared so much outward renunciation of vanity might well 
tend to hypocrisy, and we get a momentary glance of “ Anne 
Blaykling,” the “ pretious lively heart.” 

Extraordinary as it seems, the later Stuarts had for all the 
individual Quakers they came across a curious tenderness, 
Charles II. was urged by his brother to deal severely with a 
Quaker who had written him a reproving letter. “ But the 
King, being good-natured, said: ‘It were better for us to 
amend our lives.’” Again, James IL, into whose presence a 
Quaker intruded with his hat on, took his own off, saying: 
“You do not know the custom, for that requires that but one 
hat must be on here.” In Wisbech there died in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century an old Quaker woman named Jane 
Stuart. She was said to bea natural daughter of James IL, 
and to have been brought up at Court. She led the life of a 
poor woman, but was treated by her neighbours as a person of 
distinction. 

Is it possible that the doctrine of non-resistance and the 
literal acceptance of the Sermon on the Mount could attract a 
Stuart? We should say they have attracted every man and 
woman to whom, at some time in their lives, Christianity has 
ever meant anything real. Extremes meet. The Roman 
Church and the Quaker both demand of their adherents that 
they should turn their backs upon the logical dictates of 
reason and submit to another law. The Roman Catholics 
demand obedience to an outer, the Quakers to an inger light. 
When these conflict with the pure light of reason, they demand 
that that light should be shaded. In reply the trampet of 
conscience makes in most men—at least sometimes—an un- 
certain sound. 





THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.* 


Mr. User has a clear conception of the public for which he 
writes. Itis that large class which is interested in the out- 
come of the historical process, but has neither the time nor 
the skill to go through that process for itself. A reader of 
this type 

“asks for results first, for broad outlines and fundamental factors. 
. . - He wishes to learn at once what competent authorities con- 
sider to be true, and cares comparatively little by what precise 
road they reached their conclusions.... The essential and 
elementary ‘facts’ in history are not the actual events, but the 
more complex conclusions which are to be deduced from a series 
of such events.” 


Mr. Usher has kept this canon well in mind, and in The Rise of 
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the American People we have a connected and intelligible view 
of American history within the limits of a single volume of 
moderate size. The process of condensation is aided by his 
definition of the term “ American history.” It “does not 
describe the life story of a nation, nor even the development 
or growth of a nation.” It must not be assumed “even for 
an instant that anything deserving the name of nation existed 
in North America in 1660, in 1760, in 1789, or even in 1861.” 
The founder of the United States, in the sense which the term 
now bears, was not George Washington, but Abraham 
Lincoln. Webster had prophesied its birth in 1830, but 
American nationality did not come into existence till after the 
war which “ made Northerners and Southerners Americans.” 

The causes of the American Revolution were three: the 
economic strength of the Thirteen Colonies (Mr. Usher will 
not allow that the name was ever appropriate, or that they 
were anything but States from the first), their capacity for 
self-government, and their determination to turn that capacity 
to account. But the last of these causes worked for a long 
time in a direction opposite to nationality; for each colony 
regarded itself as a sovereign State. “The Revolution was 
not a national movement at all.” At starting it was not 
even a disloyal movement. The colonists still thought as 
their fathers had, and saw not the slightest incompatibility 
between “a desire to cling to the Mother Country as long as 
possible and a firm determination to disobey all rules and regu- 
lutions which they did not approve.” But this determination 
was felt by each colony for itself, and this not only in the 
first instance but long afterwards. Many of the materials 
for a more intimate union were wanting. The distance 
between the States greatly hindered communication between 
them. They “ were contiguous only on paper, and were really 
separated by great stretches of wilderness, sowed with rivers 
and bogs and almost devoid of roads.” Religious differences 
pointed the same way. New England was Congregationalist, 
Virginia Episcopalian, Pennsylvania Quaker. The separa- 
tion of interests and wishes bred by these conditions 
delayed the progress, and at first shaped the character, of 
the Revolution. ‘‘Many and many a man seriously feared 
the results of a victory over the British won by Washington 
at the head of an army, which might then be strong enough to 
erect a central Government more powerful and therefore more 
obnoxious than the British Government had ever been.” The 
existence of this feeling determined the wording of the 
Declaration of Independence. The fact which is solemnly 
published and declared is, “That these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, Free and Independent States.” That 
the Convention of 1787 went a long way towards establishing 
a really national Government was clearly seen by some of the 
opponents of the new Constitution :— 

“The old Patriot Party of 1775 felt that the Constitution 
sacrificed all that the Revolution had been fought to win. ‘Who 
authorized them to speak the language of We the People instead 
of We the States?’ cried Patrick Henry. ‘I stumble at the 
threshold,’ declared Samuel Adams, ‘I meet with a national 
Government instead of a federal Union of sovereign States.’ ” 
The party which accepted this theory of the Constitution, but 
was ready to give it only a partial application, was strong 
enough to carry Jefferson as President in 1801, and during the 
war with England in 1812-14 New England refused to lend 
money to the United States Government, and “behind closed 
doors the Hartford Convention was ... concerting measures 
for the independence of the New England States.” In 1811 
Josiah Quincy had declared in the House of Representatives 
that the people of his State held life, liberty, and property 
by a better tenure than any the national Government could 
give—“ by the laws, customs, and principles of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.” 

The national as opposed to the State theory of government 
became increasingly popular during the years that followed 
the conclusion of peace with England. This change was due 
in a great degree to the influence of Chief Justice Marshall. 
In right of his office—which he held for thirty-four years—he 
possessed an authority to interpret the Constitution which 
was denied the President, and the Constitution itself made his 
decisions binding law. Daniel Webster was another con- 
spicuous force working in the same direction. In 1830 he 
denounced State sovereignty as anti-democratic. Mr. Usher 
is not quite easy as to Webster’s premisses, though he 
sympathizes with his conclusion. He consoles himself, how- 
ever, by the reflection that “ historical evidence and quotations 
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from the fathers all were, and always will be, futile” against 
such eloquence as Webster’s. This drift towards nationality 
might have gone on without serious check but for an economic 
change which was in progress at the same time. The 
wonderful growth of the cotton crop—from “four hundred 
and fifty thousand bales in 1816 to one million bales in 189¢ 
over eighty per cent. of which was promptly exported "— 
greatly increased the value of slaves and the demand for their 
labour, while it fatally altered the character of their treatment, 
The Northern and Southern States came by degrees to have 
conflicting ideas of right and wrong and conflicting material 
interests. “In the seventy years following the adoption of 
the Constitution the North developed industry, the South 
cotton; the North became wholly free, the South chiefly 
slave.” In the North the Government was judged by the 
positive results attained; in the South “ the best Government 
was, as Jefferson said, the one which did the least.” The 
change in the conditions of the slave population caused by 
their dissociation from the land made attempts at escape more 
and more frequent, while the organized help given them by 
Northern sympathizers placed increasing difficulties in the way 
of their recapture. Partly as a result of this a proposal to 
exclude slavery from the new territory taken from Mexico 
was held by the Legislature of Virginia in 1849 sufficient 
to justify secession; while “A Southern Confederacy” was 
enthusiastically toasted at a great public banquet in South 
Carolina, and resolutions in favour of secession were passed 
at a Convention of the Southern States at Nashville. The 
“compromise” which was adopted in 1850 did not satisfy the 
South, and as it made the Fugitive Slave Law very much 
more stringent it further exasperated the North “It 
seems highly probable that Calhoun counselled war in 1850,” 
and in the following year Jefferson Davis stood as an avowedly 
secessionist candidate for the Governorship of Mississippi. 
Though the Civil War did not begin till 1861, all the materials 
out of which it sprang were ready ten years earlier. 

We pass on to the chapters in which Mr. Usher deals with 
the reconstruction of the South after the war. The victory 
of the North meant “the alteration beyond recognition of both 
‘Constitution’ and ‘ Union’ as those words had been popu- 
larly and commonly understood.” As late as 1860 the former 
term had meant to most people a compact between sovereign 
States. “Men had not yet rid themselves of the precedents 
and traditions of the anti-National movement, which had 
received in Colonial and Revolutionary times the almost 
universal recognition of the people.” In the Civil War, or, 
more accurately, in its final stage, “a new nation was 
born,” and it owed its life to Abraham Lincoln. To him the 
problem of reconstruction seemed easy. He held that as no 
State could “get out of the Union,” the seceding States 
were still inthe Union. On this theory Lincoln was prepared to 
act, and his well-earned popularity, coupled with the immense 
extension given to his authority in view of military necessities, 
would probably have enabled him to carry out his policy. His 
disastrous assassination changed the whole situation. Though 
his successor was determined to work on the same lines, he 
wholly failed to impose his views upon a Congress which 
thought that if the authority assumed by the Executive 
during the war were to carry the right to rearrange matters 
after the war, the American people had shed their blood only 
to set up a new tyranny. The House of Representatives even 
went the length of impeaching Andrew Johnson, and though 
he was acquitted by the Senate, the measures necessary to give 
effect to his intentions were all vetoed, and the South was 
handed over to negro rule, supported by a Federal army of 
occupation. The enemies of the President knew nothing of 
the practical difficulties of the negro problem in the South, 
and the form taken by the efforts of the white minority 
to bring back something like justice and public order 
too often gave colour to the accusation that they were 
trying to re-establish slavery under another name. By 1870 
“Congressional” reconstruction had been proved a failure, 
and a new South was gradually coming into existence “based 
upon the exclusion of the negro from political power.” The 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution had declared that 
neither race, colour, nor previous servitude should exclude 
him from the electorate, but it said nothing against an educa- 
tional qualification. As the vast majority of the negroes 
“were utterly illiterate... all the Southern States soon 
reduced the negro electorate to a safe minority.” By this 
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means, and by a close alliance with the Democratic Party in the 
Northern States, the Southern whites, within twelve years of the 
close of the Civil War, had recovered their control of the State 
Governments. The hopes which Mr. Usher entertains for the 
farther progress of the South are founded upon the fact that 
it is coming to be recognized that larger crops can be grown 
with fewer hands; that the negro does more work, and does it 
more intelligently, as a free man than he used to do as a 
slave; and that the production of cotton goes on “at an even 
faster rate than before.” “Best of all,” he concludes, 
“the railroads, the telegraph, the Press, schools, and educa- 
tion are welding the Southern people to each other and to the 


pation at large.” 


A BOOK OF ALLEGORIES.*® 

Noruine in literature is more rare than a good allegory, for 
it has to satisfy 20 many requirements. To begin with, the 
story must be able to stand upon its own legs, so to speak, 
without relying on its allegorical meaning for support. Taken 
quite literally, the story must be coherent and must hold our 
attention. But, on the other hand, if the writer devotes 
himself to making the superficial side of his story entertain- 
ing, he is only too likely to upset the allegory. For though 
an allegory may easily fit into a plain and crude story, it is a 
very different matter when the details have been added which 
give the’narrative life and interest. The writer is constantly 
bothered by unsuccessful attempts to make the allegory fit 
into every corner of the design, until at last in despair he 
gives his task up as hopeless, and leaves us with an abortive 
monster which is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. Lord Dunsany 
in his new book repeatedly falls a victim to these 
difficulties, Sometimes the allegorical side of the story 
is 20 obvions and straightforward that the result seems 
peinfally dull and even platitudinons Sometimes, on the 
contrary, he becomes so much engrossed in the story that the 
inner meaning grows dim and vanishes before our eyes; and, 
when for instance he tells of an orange rolling off a table on 
to the floor, we find ourselves muttering under our breath: 
“Well, now, what does he mean by the orangeP How very 
provoking not to be able to make out!” But perhaps such 
criticism is unfair and over-meticulous, Lord Dunsany writes 
well, and has an active imagination, though one that runs 
somewhat in a groove. The story called “ Lobster Salad,” to 
take an example, is an admirable description of a nightmare, 
in which the dreamer climbs round the sheer face of the 
precipitous outside of the Palace of Colquonkombros, pursued 
by “certain sable apes that had tigerish teeth and were born 
and bred on that wall.” And if,as we have suggested, the 
allegory sometimes wears a little thin, yet the main outlines 
of Lord Dunsany’s philosophy are quite plain. He belongs to 
what we may describe as the “neo-pagan” school, which sets 
its face against intellectualism, and civilization, and science, 
and advertisements. Its sympathies lie rather with the 
mountains and the stars, with pirates and magicians, with the 
wild rose, and with the song of the blackbird. It is a simple- 
minded philosophy, and one which is attractive to many of us, 
and it bas no more sympathetic prophet than Lord Dunsany. 








“GO WEST, YOUNG MAN!”+ 
THE words which we bave placed at the head of this article 
are often quoted as Horace Greeley’s advice to Americans 
wishful of material success. As a matter of fact, they were 
put into Greeley’s mouth by a less famous journalist who 
wanted a telling phrase for his leading article one night. 
Professor McElroy’s able and interesting volume—which may 
be regarded as a sequel to Mr. Roosevelt’s Winning of the 
West—shows how persistently Americans acted on the spirit 
of this advice from the early decades of the nineteenth 
century until they had spread themselves over practically the 
whole of the North American Continent between Canada and 
Mexico. The title of the book is perhaps not very happily 
chosen, since the first three chapters are devoted to the 
anneration of ‘Texas, which no stretch of geograpbical 
definition can easily include in the Far West. Professor 
McElroy then gives an account of the Oregon question 
and the diplomatic problems which were raised by the 


as Tales, By Lord Dunsany, London: Elkin Mathews. (3s. 64. 


the Far West. Ry Robert McNutt McElroy, London: 
(10s, 6a, net.) 
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rival claims of England and America to this region. The 
greater part of the book is devoted to the Mexican 
War of 1845-48 and the conquest of New Mexico and 
California. The two concluding chapters deal respectively 
with the organization of the New West, including the com- 
promise of 1850 on the slavery question, with its fatal legacy 
of civil war, and with the purchase of Alaska from Russia in 
1868—the last notable accession of continental territory to 
the United States. Professor McElroy has made his pages 
interesting by drawing largely on the first-hand narratives— 
in some cases still unpublished—of the men who were engaged 
in the winning of this vast territory, to whom he acknowledges 
his chief indebtedness: “ Explorers and soldiers, writing their 
journals after laborious days, by the flickering camp-fire; 
statesmen and orators welding them into form; clerks of 
frontier conventions; journalists and adventurers who fol- 
lowed the armies, or pressed into the land of promis in search 
of gold.” He claims, not without substantial justice, that, as 
the history of nations runs, the record of American expansion 
is one “singularly free from violence and fraud,” and that his 
volume displays the winning of the Far West as “an achieve- 
ment in which every citizen of the Republic may feel an honest 
pride.” 





REMINISCENCES AND LETTERS OF SIR ROBERT 
BALL.* 
Sim Rosert Batt was so brilliant and lucid a “ popularizer” 
of astronomical science that the public at large were perhaps 
inclined to overlook the abstruse researches which justify 
Professor E. T. Whittaker in asserting that “Ball will be 
regarded by posterity as one of the two or three greatest 
mathematicians of his generation.” It is impossible to write 
either brilliantly or lucidly in these non-technical columns 
about the Theory of Screws, to which the greater part of Ball’s 
remarkable genius was devoted. Nor does that far-reaching 
research make much sbow in the pages of the solid and some- 
what disappointing volume which Mr. W. Valentine Ball has 
constructed out of his father’s letters and memoranda. We 
quite recognize the difficulty of giving an adequate account 
of the life and work of any man whose eminence has been 
attained not by action but by thought and speech; his best 
record is to be found in his own publications. But a great 
deal of this handsome book can only be described as “ of 
family interest.” Interspersed, however, are many good 
stories. Take as an example the following anecdote of Ball’s 
happy way of dealing with obscurantist persons who would 
have been impervious to any other form of argument :— 
“There was a discussion at the Church Congress in Dublin pro 
and con the Darwinian theory cf Natural Selection. Dr. —— 
spoke against it, saying: ‘Look, for instance, at the shark, a 
malignant monster with eyes on one side of his head and a mouth 
on the other. Under natural selection no such creature could 
exist.’ Sir Robert, who subsequently took part in the discussion, 
said: ‘ While agreeing with some of the speaker’s statements, I 
think that he is wrong in one respect. He does an injustice to 
the shark. I know him to be quite tender-hearted; but, like all 
other creatures, he requires food. Nature kindly steps in and 
places his eyes on one side of his head and his mouth on the other, 
so that he may not witness the struggles of his dying victims !’” 
A great part of the book is drawn from the notes which 
Ball made with the intention of one day publishing an auto- 
biography. Some of these are of considerable interest—e.g., 
the zccount of the work which he did at Parsoustown with the 
great six-foot reflector of Lord Rosse, and that of the methods 
which he adopted in preparing his well-known popular books 
aud lectures on the marvels of the stars. But the greater part 
can be of little value save to those who knew Sir Robert Ball 
and hia family. Perhaps the most interesting pages in the 
volume are those in which Ball describes Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton, the inventor of the Calculus of Quaternions. This 
famous thinker was as absent-minded as anecdote would have 
it that Newton was :— 


“In the study where he worked books, papers, and letters 
were heaped together in indescribable confusion. They over- 
flowed from the bookcases and the shelves on to the floor. They 
were not only piled in corners, but they spread over the room in 
an ever-deepening mass, until his study (as I was told by a 
nephew of the great man) presented a most extraordinary appear- 
ance. There was a kind of laneway from the door to his writing- 
table, on either side of which papers, books, letters, and mathe- 
matical MSS. were heaped together to a depth of two or three 


® Reminiscences and Letters of Sir Robert Ball Edited by hia Son, W. 
Valentine Ball, London: Casselland Co. [16s, net.) 
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feet. Visits of the housemaid te this sanctum were rigidly inter- 
dicted. Soaring aloft in mathematical speculation, Sir William 
was utterly oblivious of the sound of the dinner-bell. When at 
last Nature did make some food necessary, a chop would be handed 
in on a plate at the door. The nephew above mentioned declared 
to me that when he visited the room he saw many of these plates, 
with the chop-bones on them, thrown about on the piles of 
MSS!” 

Nothing could present a greater contrast to the tidy and 
businesslike habits of Ball himself, who struck casual 
strangers, according to a story which he was fond of telling, 


as ‘a man who enjoyed life.” 





FICTION. 





MISS BILLY’S DECISION.® 
Tne British novel-reading public ought to be, and we trust is, 
daly grateful for the variety of the entertainment provided by 
American novelists. When they devote their talents to the 
task of repressing the excesses of optimism and exhibiting 
the dismal results of a highly organized and sophisticated 
civilization, they leave nothing to be desired as diffusers of 
inspissated gloom. Take, for example, the works of Mrs. 
Wharton, perhaps the most gifted of them all Where can 
we find a more efficacious antidote to exhilaration than in 
The House of Mirth or The Custom of the Country? Onlya 
super-Tapley could maintain his positions against such deadly 
and repeated attacks on his equanimity. But such books are 
hardly representative of the general temper of American 
fiction, though they stand in the forefront by reason of their 
ability and subtlety. In the main the cheerful or the high- 
spirited mood predominates, as becomes a race that is young, 
exuberant, and confident, and at the present time we are more 
than content that it should be so. The gulf that sunders 
Miss Porter’s heroine and one of Mrs. Wharton’s is abysmal 
and unbridgable. One might as well try to establish a 
harmony between Pickwick and What Maisie Knew, or between 
ginger-beer and Tokay, both excellent things in their different 
ways. Happy are those who can enjoy both without cavilling 
at either, and, speaking for ourselves, we confess to having 
derived a good deal of pleasure from the recital of Miss 
Billy's blameless flirtations. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that she was an insipid young person. To begin with, 
she moved in the mid-stream of culture; in other words, she 
lived in Boston. She was not only a constant attendant of 
symphony concerts, but she composed songs of intrinsic 
merit, which stood the test of comparison with the master- 
pieces of De Koven and Nevin, and even Gounod. She 
was rich—being the possessor of a luxurious, seven-seated 
touring car called “Peggy,” the short for Pegasus—but 
benevolent; independent, but thoroughly domesticated ; 
beautiful, but appreciative of the good looks of others; 
vivacious in conversation, but void of malice. Naturally 
she had no lack of suitors, and when, on her father’s 
death, she suggested making her home with hie chum 
William Henshaw, a widower, who lived with two bachelor 
brothers, Cyril, a musician, and Bertram, a painter, the 
perturbing consequences of her advent may easily be 
guessed. Her letter was signed “ Billy,” and the brothers 
expected a boy. “George Birmingham” in The Major's 
Niece has familiarized us with the extraordinary ignorance 
which middle-aged men can display with regard to the ages 
of near relations. It has been reserved for Miss Porter to 
show how this ignorance can go to even greater lengths when 
the tie is one of friendship and not of blood. No great 
disaster followed from the mistake, but a good deal of “ live- 
liness” was inevitable, and before this stage of her career was 
ended Miss Billy had become engaged in rapid succession to two 
out of the three brothers—first to the widower and then to the 
painter. It was on the surface an excellent match, for Bertram 
was amiable, young, and already famons. But his friends, and 
indeed some of his relations, charged him with being incapable 
of single-minded devotion to one woman; he was, they declared, 
first and foremost an artist who loved beauty only in so far as 
it was subject-matter for his brush. Then Billy had provoked 
Nemesis by her misleading signature, and had to expiate her 
offence by being paid off in her own coin. She was already 
installed in a joint establishment with her chaperon, Mrs. 





* Miss Billy's Decision, By Eleanor H. Porter, London: Stanley Paul and 
Co. [6s.] 





Stetson, when a distant relation, rejoicing in the homely name 
of “Mary Jane” Arkwright, proposed to billet herself on 
her aunt Hannah, the chaperonin question. Mrs. Stetson, who 
shared the vagueness of Billy’s father’s chum and Major 
Kent in regard to the children of friends and relations, made 
due preparations for receiving a girl, and in due courses 
young man arrived. It is true that he was called “ 
Jane” by his family, but that was because his parents and 
sponsors had saddled him with the intolerable Christian names 
of Michael Joseph, shortened to “M. J.” to avoid ridicule, 
But this was not all. Mary Jano was not only a young man, 
but a Prince Charming, with a beautiful tenor voice, who was 
studying for the opera, and Billy, as we have already stated, 
was a composer of intrinsic merit. To make matters 
Bertram was preoccupied at the moment of Mary Jane's 
arrival with the portrait of a famous society beauty, on his 
success or failure with which his whole future depended. 
His engagement to Billy had been announced, but no one 
ever told Michael Joseph. They never do. Billy tried to 
more than once, but she was always interrupted. So what 
between Bertram’s increasing absorption in his portrait, and 
Billy’s constant music-making with the attractive tenor, 
things got into a dreadful tangle, which was further com. 
plicated by the intervention of Bertram’s sister Kate. We 
must not discount the pleasures of perusal by any further 
revelations, but we may be permitted to mention that, at the 
psychological moment, Bertram had an extremely opportune 
and judicious accident which threatened him—only temporarily 
—with permanent disablement of his right arm. 





The Record of Nicholas Freydon. (Constable and Co. 6s) 
—By the time we had reached the end of the second part 
of Nicholas Freydon’s “record,” and had followed with mild 
interest the account of his childhood in England and his 
boyhood in Australia, we had already begun to wonder 
whether the book had any real justification for its appear. 
ance. No one would deny that, as an autobiographical novel, 
it is full of careful observation; that it avoids the more 
egregious mistakes common to this difficult form of self- 
expression; that its style of writing is, except for an annoying 
misuse of certain words, perfectly adequate to its subject; 
but here we pause to ask what, after all, is its subject 
Can it lay claim to any of the qualities which make an 
autobiography worth the writing? Is there here either an 
experience of unusual events or a personality of rare sensi- 
tiveness and interest? The truth is that the “record” isa 
glaring example of the tendency to regard one’s ego as in 
itself essentially interesting to other people. But it is not 
to be despised on that account, for in many respects it is 
likely to set its anonymous author above the rank-and-file 
of fiction writers: especially does he show real skill in the 
delineation of his minor characters, and in the avoidance of 
caricature. 

Allward. By E.S. Stevens. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—It was 
really surprising how easily Richard Lyddon took to the ways 
of a “traveller's” life. With all respect for the doctrine of 
freedom from conventions and all delight in damp woods and 
starlit nights and hedges of golden gorse, we cannot say that 
we were ever attracted by the peculiarly stuffy appearance of 
a gypsy encampment. Now, Lyddon was a member of the 
Royal Society, a man of brilliant intellect, and a frequenter 
of smart social circles, yet he never once missed the refine- 
ments of civilization. Of course there were consolations for 
him in the person of Mary, an altogether probable and 
delightful product of nomad life; that he ultimately married 
her is the most convincing proof of his superior intellect. 
Miss Stevens has sketched in her local colour with an almost 
too scrupulous care. We have no objection to the free use of 
unfamiliar Romany words, and the writer is wise in her 
decision to use neither glossary nor footnotes; but what she 
has gained in realism she has lost in sympathy, for she writes 
from outside, without intimacy, and never quite succeeds in 
making us feel the rain on the leaves or the smell of wood- 
smoke. Still, her work is, as usual, interesting and 
distinctive, 

The Man of Iron. By Richard Dehan. (William Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—“ Richard Dehan ” in the preface to her latest book 
makes apology for her choice of subject. “The Germany of 
1870,” she says, “was not the Germany of 1915. . . . The plan 
of the tactician, the art of the strategist, were not mingled 
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with the obscene malice of the ape, and the destructive frenzy 
of the maniac. Kings and nobles made war like noblemen 
and kings.” Any account of the Franco-Prussian War written 
from the German point of view would certainly be ill-timed ; 
but “Richard Dehan” regards history with the eyes of an 
observer rather than of a partisan, and need make no excuse 
for her capital story of the events preceding the bombardment 
of Paris. There is, indeed, about the whole book a spaciousness 
which is amazingly pleasant. It leaves the impression of a 
serious and careful piece of work, an addition to classical 
rather than to modern fiction; of a book so versatile and 
facile that we are equally at our euse in the streets of 
London, in the Paris of Napoleon IIL, or on the battlefield 
of Flavigny. We were, we confess, like to become uncritical 
in our approval, when we were unpleasantly arrested by two 
lines of unintentional blank verse, which forced themselves 
on our attention, and recalled us to an attitude more seemly 
for a reviewer of novels. 

ReapasLe Novets.—The Adventures of Cigarette. By 
John Roland. (William Blackwood and Sons. 68.)—Mr. 
Roland’s stories of mystery and adventure on the road are 
full of vigour and open-air freshness; their period is un- 
certain. —— Whirlpool Heights. By Julia Cruikshank. (George 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.)—The writer of these sketches 
of life by Niagara indulges in rather impertinent literary 
criticism; the book is otherwise pleasant enough.——The 
Holy Flower. By H. Rider Haggard. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.)—A capital story of orchid-hunting in Zululand, in which 
the intrepid Allan Quatermain reappears. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 





The June number of the Round Table has just been pub- 
lished (Macmillan and Co., 2s. 6d.). Its first article, upon 
“The Burden of Victory,” argues that though in the first 
part of the war this country bore the lesser burden, it must 
be prepared to bear the greater burden at the close. The 
United Kingdom is the first great reservoir from which must 
be drawn the final reserves that will decide the struggle, and 
the Empire overseas forms a second reservoir beyond it. The 
article consequently pleads for the Government to undertake 
the organization of the nation for putting forth its maximum 
effort at the earliest possible moment. The second article 
deals with the question of “Financein War.” It begins by 
analysing the various means by which wars may be paid for, 
and concludes by insisting that, whatever the means adopted, 
the essential need is for rigid economy throughout the 
community, to be practised both by individuals and by the 
Government. Other articles give a review of the methods of 
industrial organization during the war, and a sketch of 
European diplomacy from the time of Bismarck to the 
present day. Finally, we may mention a discussion of 
“The Foundations of Peace,” from which we quote the 
following :— 

“Until we reach the stage when the constitution of a real 
government of the world has entered the sphere of practical 
politics, the only security for international peace and liberty will 
be the determination of the most civilized Powers to uphold the 
sanctity of international agreements and right, in the brat place 
by all peaceful means but in the last resort by the sword.” 

The new number also contains the usual interesting contribu- 
tions from the self-governing Dominions. 





The Stationery Office has issued a volume of Collected 
Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of the 
European War. It includes a reprint of the British White 
Paper, together with the official translations of the French 
Yellow Book, the Russian Orange Book, the Belgian Grey 
Book, the Serbian Blue Book, the German White Book, and 
the Austrian Red Book, as well as some other miscellaneous 
official documents bearing upon the same subject. The 
volume is of a convenient size, and is stoutly bound in boards 
with a cloth back. It costs only a shilling, and may be had 
from any bookseller, or from Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 





Viadimir Soloviev, the well-known Russian philosopher, was 
born in 1853 and died in 1900. Towards the end of his life he 
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wrote a series of three dialogues upon War, Progress, and the 
End of History, which have now been translated into English 
by Mr. Alexander Baksby, with an introduction by Dr. Hagberg 
Wright (Hodder and Stoughton for the University of London 
Press, 6s. net). The first two dialogues put forward respec- 
tively the militant and the peaceful methods of combating 
evil, while in the last the author’s own mystical views receive 
expression. The characterization of the various speakers in 
the discussions will be found to be most lively, and to lend an 
entertaining relief to the seriousness of the subject. 





With the hot weather the fly is once more among us, and, 
according to the medical authorities, is likely to be more 
dangerous than ever this year in its disease-spreading habits. 
Major Hurlstone Hardy's Book of the Fly (William Heine- 
mann, 2s. 6d. net) is therefore especially aseful just now, for 
it not only describes the different species of flies and their 
behaviour, but shows how their numbers may be reduced, and 
their evil effect guarded against. An introduction is provided 
by Mr. E. Halford Ross. 





Cornwall is among the most picturesque of English counties, 
not only on account of its scenery, but also on account of the 
legends of its past. Mr. J. Henry Harris in Cornish Saints 
and Sinners (John Lane, 2s. 6d. net) has profited by this fact 
to produce a kind of informal guide-book, in which nature 
and history, anecdote and romance, are each in turn brought 
in for the reader’s enjoyment. A large number of drawings 
by Mr. Raven-Hill also contribute satisfactorily to the same 
end. 





A Short History of Belgium and Holland, by Alexander 
Young (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net), is in reality a new edition 
of a book published as long ago as 1886 under the title of A 
Short History of the Netherlands. The last chapter has been 
brought up to date, but by far the larger part of the book is 
devoted to the earlier history of the Low Countries, and 
especially to the sixteenth century. 





Richard Rolle of Hampole was a fourteenth-century hermit, 
poet, and mystic, whose writings in Middle English have 
received considerable attention. He also wrote a number of 
Latin treatises, but none of these has been reprinted in 
modern times. One of them, Incendium Amoris, has now 
been edited by Miss Margaret Deanesly (Manchester University 
Press, 10s. 6d. net). She has made elaborate researches into 
the manuscript authorities upon which her text is based, and 
has also written an excursus upon a subject to which her 
inquiries led her—namely, the foundation of Sion Abbey. 





In The Law of Contract during War (William Hodge and 
Co., 15s. net) Mr. W. F. Trotter has made an attempt to 
discuss the effect of war upon contract, with special reference 
to present circumstances. Mr. Trotter gives full reports of 
numerous leading cases, British and American, and quotes 
from the relevant statutes and Orders in Council. 





New Epirions.—A second edition has appeared, with a 
new preface, but with no other changes, of Mr. Havelock 
Ellis’s volume of essays, Afirmations (Constable and Co., 6s. 
net). It was originally published in 1897, and contains papers 
upon Nietzsche, Casanova, Zola, Huysmans, and St. Francis 
of Assisi. The fifth edition of Mr. Charles A. Conant’s 
History of Modern Banks of Issue (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 15s. 
net) includes a new chapter upon “ The Banks in the European 
War.” 








Books oF REFERENCE.—The 1915 edition of that most 
valuable book of reference, Crockford’s Clerical Directory 
(The Field and Queen, Ltd., 20s.), bas just reached us. 
Among the subjects mentioned in the preface to the new issue 
are Prayer Book revision, and the question whether the clergy 
are justified in entering the fighting line of our Army. The 
useful character of the whole volume is too widely appreciated 
to require any emphasis. A small Glossary of Archaeology 
has been compiled by Mr. A. Norman (Talbot and Co., 2 
vols., 2s, 6d. net each). The subjects of architecture and 
eeclesiology are «m:tted from the scope of the work, which 
aims at conciseness and simplicity of treatment. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





a 
Annals of Babyhood, compiled by E. L. S., 4t0 .....ss++se++(L. B, Hill) net 6/0 
Askew (A. and C.), The Golden Quest, Cr 8V0 ..,...:0:-ceeeereeeee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Begbie (H.), Millstone, cr 8V0...........00++.000++ (Constable) 6/0 
Bilsborough (Mrs.), His Place in the World, cr 8vo............ (Ward & 6/0 
Blyth (J.), The Barbarians, cr 8V0............-::.sseeeseesensseeeseneserenes einevend (Long) 6/0 
Cammell (C, B.), Casus Belli, and other Poems, 8vo(A, L, Humphreys) net 2/6 
Cordeiro (F. J. B.), The Mechanics of Electricity, cr 8vo ......... (Spon) net 5/6 
Cowling (T. P.), Singing Games, 8V0  ...........cscereecseceseerees . Pitman) net 2/6 


De Kusel (Baron), An lishman’s Recollections of Egypt, 1863-1887, 8vo 
cpiapaatiaties See ane nat 1098 


Doumtadze (V. D.), Life and Work of Vladimir Alexandrovitch Soukhom- 
















































linov, Russia’s War Minister, cr 8vo ..... (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Doyle (Sir A. C), The Valley of Fear, cr 8vo........... (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
yA (H. C.), Forms and Precedents for Common (E, Wilson) net 5/0 
Far Hence unto the Gentiles, by Lumen, 8vo ........ cinta .(Simpkin) net 10/6 
Finn aR Electricity and Magnetism, cr 8Vo0 ............ 4/6 
Foot (C. M.), In and Around London, 8vo (Jack) net 3/6 
Ford (D.), The Mormon Lion, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Freeman (R.), The Hour of Prayer, cr 8vo net 2/6 
Geerlig (H. C. P.), Practical White Sugar gers) net 12/0 
Hayden (A.), Chats on Old Silver, cr 8vo nial net 5/0 
Henderson (A.), The Changing Drama, cr 8vo (Ri ds) net 5/0 
Hill (N.), Poland and the Polish Question, 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 
Hughes (R.), Empty Pockets, cr 8vo sandiatac’ r) 6/0 
Hyatt (S. P.), The Man from the Past, cr 8V0 ........cececeeeeeed (T. W. Laurie} 6/0 
Ink-Sli (The), by “‘ Rita," cr 8vo (S. Paul) 6/0 
Jenkins (A. H.), Educational Handwork, or Manual Training, cr 8vo (Clive 26 
Jepson (E.), The Gillingham Rubies, cr 8vo (Hutch 6/0 
Johnson (V. EY Romance of Electricity, 8V0 ........s.cccseerreesencenees (Jack) 3/6 
Johnson (V. E.), Romance of Modern Inventions, 8V0 ...........+..+--+0+ 3/6 
Keller {G-). A Village Romeo and Juliet, cr 8vo ..... e0e (Constable) net 3/6 
Knox (G, D.), Romance of Engineering, 8V0 ...........0.s-secsereeeeeseerneees ack) 3/6 
Litchfield (H.), Emma Dar : a Century of Family Letters, 1792-1896, 

Oe i cennenccasivcnreteenrencapnepeseennappeosccoqnecernpecesscensenesced (J. Murray) net 21/0 
Lovibond (J. W.), Light and Colour Theories, 8V0  .....s000.cseee (Spon) net 6/0 
McCutcheon (G. B.), Black is White, cr 8vo .......... (Everett) 6/0 
Malory (S.), Treasure of Tempest, Cr 8V0.......00.cecceresseneeeeesceseeneee (Everett) 6/0 
Masters (E. L.), Spoon River Anthology, cr 8V0 ........0000++ (Macmillan) ne‘ 5/6 


Osmaston (F. P. B.), The Art and Genius of Tintoret, 2 vols. in net 52/6 
Owen (H.), Common Sense about the Shaw, cr 8vo ...(Allen & Unwin) net 2 
Parker (Sir G.), The World in the Crucible, cr 8v0........+.. (J. Murray) net 
Pratt (A.), Love in War Time, Cr 8V0 ..........0.00eeeeeeees ..(T. 

Pulbrook (E. C.), The English Countryside, roy 8vo 
Sadler (M. T. H.), Hyssop: a Novel, cr 8vo 
Settle (A. T.) and Baber (F. H,), The Law of Public Entertainments, 8vo 


























(Sweet & Maxwell) 7/6 
Snowden (K.), Myth and Legend in the Bible, cr 8v0..........+.-+ (Watts) met 2/6 

Strong (A. T.), Sonnets of the Empire before and during the Great War, 
III ‘videteeneneientins-nmiaiesidtocniianietitiiiedmasitie (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Thomas (A.), Arizona: a Romance, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 6/0 
Wadsley (0.), Conquest, Cr 8¥0 .......ccccscccccecenesssneeeeeeeeees ° ll) 6/0 
Wason (R. A.), Happy Hawkins in the Panhandle, cr 8vo ...(Richards) 6/0 
Wortley (E. J.), Poultry Diseases, cr 8V0 ...........cccceeeseeeeeenene K. Paul) net 4/0 
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IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE, 
20s BELFAST, IRELAND. 


MURPHY & ORR, 


POINTS from the ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for the year ending 20th November, 1914, 
Mortality Experience - - 72: per cent. 
Expense Ratio - - «= - 102 = a 
Rate of Interest, less tax, £4 110 _s,, = 





** This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best in Life Assurance.” 
—Financial Times, 





Write for prospectus to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 





RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
Lhan ORDINARY COFFEE, 











ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS .- £20,409, 644, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. OFFIGES {2638 Lombard Street’ Looe 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ...................-.--4118,000,000, 











— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 





IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE rons WOMEN TEACHERS x ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


WANTED, for September :-— 
1, MISTRESS of METHOD, specially qualified to deal with Infant School 


work. 
Salary £100, rising annually by £5 to £150, with board, residence, and 
medical attendance during term time, 
2, LECTURER IN SCIENCE, quaiified to teach the Syllabus of the Board 
of Education in Elementary Science and the Advanced Course ig 


Botany. 
ae £80, rising annually by £5 to £130, with board, residence, and 
medical attendance during term time. A higher commencing salary 
will Le paid to a candidate with exceptional qualifications. 
Forms of application and further information regarding the terms of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Diocesan Training Collega, 
Ripon, and applications should be sent in not later than Wednesday, June 9th, 








UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ACCRINGTON, 

WANTED, for September, a FORM MISTRESS, well qualified in Mathe 
matics. 

Applicants should have had e ience in Secon School teaching, and 
mast be Graduates (Honours referred). spire _ 

Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 to £170. The scale provides 
an allowance for previous eas eee in a Secondary School, 

The appointment is subject to the conditions and regulations respecting Day 


Secondary Schools under the Lancashire Education Committee. 
Application forms (returnable not later than June ae 4 my be bed from the 
° A 





undersign N, 
Accrington, ‘Town Clerk, 
TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





Supleeions are invited for the st of PERIPATETIC WOMAN 
TEACHER for the instruction of Pupil Teachers in Rural Schools, 
Candidates should be qualified to teach English subjects > to Senior Local 
Standard. Experience in a Secondary School or Pupil Teacher Centre will be 
a recommendation, 

The teacher appointed will be required to visit the elementary schools ia 
which Pupil Teachers are receiving training under Article 28 of the Board of 
Education Regulations, and to co-operate with the Head Teachers of the 
Elementary Schools in seopeemns the Pupil Teachers for their examinations, 

Salary, £130 to £150, with travelling expenses, 

Further particulars and forms of application | be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications should be returned on or before 9th June, 
1915. GRAHAM BALFOUR, 

County Education Offices, Stafford, Director of Education. 

May, 1915. 





ESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 


WANTED, September, LECTURER IN SCIENCE (Elementary Experi- 
mental Science, Hygiene, Nature Study, and Advanced Botany), GEOGRAPHY, 
and the METHOD OF ARITHMETIC, Commencing salary for suitably 
qualified candidate £100, with board, lodging, laundry, and medical attendance, 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 








EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, 
fate are invited for the post of ASSISTANT-LECTUBER IN 
PHILOSOPHY, 


The appointment is for part time. The Assistant-Lecturer is required te 
give on an average 7 hours lectures weekly. 

The salary offered is £130 for the session, non-resident, 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in 
Philosophy. 

Six printed or or copies of applications and of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sant not later than Saturday, June 12th, to the under- 
signed, from whom further information may be obtained. 

E, T, McKNIGHT, . 
Secretary of Council. 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS, 

Aqutntins are invited for the following appointments :— 

(1) ASSISTANT-LECTURER in PHYSICS, Salary £165 a year, rising to 
£200. Non-resident. 

(2) DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, Salary £120 a year, rising to £159. 
non-resident. 

Six copies of applications and of not more than three recent testimonia!s 
should be sent not later than Saturday, June Sth, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

E, T. McKNIGHT, , 
Secretary of Council. 


Berean 
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ORTHAMPTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


‘Applications are invited for the following posts in the new Northampton 
School for Girls to be opened in Septem! c— 
(l) SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. 
(2) SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS. 
(3) SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESs. 
Honours Degree and experience esseutial. Mistress to organize and be 
responsible for the subject throughout the school up to University Scholar- 
j dard. 
Oe eseerding to qualifications and experience. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach History and Geography. 


is} SCIENCE MISTRESS (Chemisiry, Physics, and Botany). 
Honours Degree or equivalent essential, Initial salary not less than £130, 

@ E£ rienced FORM MISTRESS to take charge, under Head-Mistress, 

of the Junior Department (ages 8 to 10). Initial salary uot less 
an £130. 

@ SPECIALIST for DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, with Ist Class Diplomas 
in Needlework, Cookery, Laundry, and Housewifery. Initial salary 
£120. 


Application forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY of the EDUCA. 
Tio’ COMMITTEE, 4 St. Giles’ Street, Northampton. They must be sent 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss SCHOOLEY, 1 Radnor Road, Twickenham, not 
later than Wednesday, June 9th. 


[PM VERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 





MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 





ncil of the College invites applications for the following posts :— 
re SOF ESSOR OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. The salary will be £425 


Pe PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION (Women) and Head of the Departments 
for the Training of Women Teachers for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
The salary will be £350 per annum. 
Parther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applica- 
tions with testimonials must be received on or before Saturday, June 12th, 1915. 
University College, Cardiff, D.J. A. BROWN, 
May 20th, 1915. Registrar. _ 


—_—— 


Ysversity COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 





MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMEU A MYNWY., 


The Council of the College invites applications for the aw of SECOND 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Departments for the Training of Men 
Jeachers for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Forther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 

ications with testimouials (which need not be printed) must be received 
en or before Monday, June 2ist, 1915, 

University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 

May 20th, 1915. ____ Registrar. — 

2 2 SS | O F LONDON. 

The London County Council invites applications for the position of FULL- 
TIME DOMESTIC SUBJECTS MISTRE SS, to teach Needlework, Cookery, 
and Housewifery, at the County Secondary School, Eltham, 

Salary £120 a year fixed. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
eppointment, by sending a stamped, addressed fvolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
Isth June, 1915. Every communication must be marked H 4 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant. 

Education Offices, JAMES BIRD, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, Clerk of the London County Council. 
May, 1915. 


(1ORN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





ua, 





WANTED, for September next, a FORM MISTRESS specially qualified in 
Ristory and Needlework. Preference will be given to applicants able to take 
Mathematics and help in Games, Salary £100 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to a maximum of £140.—Forms of application, on receipt 
of stamped, addressed foolscap envelupe, may be obtained from the HEAD. 
MIS. BLSs, County School for Girls, Penzauce, to whom they must be 
returned not later than Saturday, 19th Juue, 1915, 

2ud May, 1915, 


(JeRNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in September next, a SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. 
Degree or equivalent and good Secondary School experience essential. Some 
subsidiary subject necessary. Initial salary dependent upon qualifications, 
then rising according to County Sca!e.—Form of application, on receipt of 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, County School, Camborne, 

22nd May, 1915. 





(yoRkNW ALL EDUCATION COMMITTEES, 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED), for duration of the War, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take 
Mathematics and Chemietry. Singing a recommendation, Salary £100, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £140 per annum.—Forms of application, 
on receipt of stamped, addressed envelope, may be obtained from the ACTING 
HEAD-MASTER, to whom they should be returned not later than 5th June, 

2th May, 1915. 

HE COMMITTEE OF THE FIELDEN DEMON. 
STRATION SCHOOL, connected witii the University of Manchester, 
will shortly proceed to the appointment of a HEAD-MASTER or HEAD. 
MISTRESS.—Inteuding candidates, whv must have had good school experience, 
are requested to send a preliminary statement of their qualifications to Pro- 
fessor BOMPAS SMITH, The University, Manchester, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 
CIENCE MISTRESSES required at important Girls’ 
Schools. Good salary. Degree or equivalent essential.—For further 
ticulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THEING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, 
ieeadilly, W. 


ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WANTED, for September, RESIDENT INSTRUCTRESS in PHYSICAL 
EXERCISES and GAMES, who would like to take up Kindergarten work. 
Commencing salary £100.—For particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 

[THE CAMBKIDGE SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT CO., 
LTD., requires at an early date a WOMAN of UNIVERSITY 
QUALIFICATIONS in PHYSICS or ENGINEERING to write descriptive 
articles of Scientific Instruments and generally to assist in the propaganda 
work of the Company.—Applications should be made to THE SECRETARY, 
Instrument Co., Cambridge, stating age, qualitieations, and former experi- 
ence, when further purticulars of the duties will be sent to likely candidates. 








ULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN.—REQUIRED, to commence duties in September 
next,a WOMAN LECTURER. Principal sui-jects: Drawing and Needlework. 
—Further particulars and application forms (to be returned not later than 
10th June) may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


LECTURES, &c. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 
The Society offers to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societies, 


e Meetings, &c. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guincas, Scholarships of frown 
£4 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 


‘)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr, Arthur G, Symonds.—For Pros tuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


EWNHAM COLLEGE.—The Trustees of the Mary Anne 
Ewart Trust Fund invite applications from past or present members of 
Newnham College fora TRAVELLING SCHOLAKSHIP of £150, for purposes 
of study, to be awarded in June, 1915. Applications must be sent, not later 
than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, Newnham College, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained. 


(C*FoRD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION, 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer Two Scholar- 
ships for the year 1915-16 to Women Students in need of assistance, to 
enable them to take the Oxford Training Course, and One such Scholarship 
is also offered through the Oxford Delegacy for the Training of Secondary 
Teachers.—Applications should be made in writing, not later than July 10th, 
to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxford High School, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


px PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 























“| PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Lllus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicuraze, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, large crounds, 
French and German. University Entrance and other Prelimimary Examiua- 
tions. Home life; efficient supervision. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY KOAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPAKIMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in ite own grounds in the country, away from the 
mt dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
Ider Girls can specialize in Lanzuages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c, 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 
HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WOKTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 





Ev facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
tamed Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 








T U DOR H AL L. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGH'TINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. . 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level, Thoroughly 
d education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
iss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certilicate.— 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholarships exempt the Holders 
from payment of Tuition Fees.—Application should be made to the HIGH 
MISTRESS at the School. The last day for the registration of Candidates 
will be Monday, June 28th. 


pra CESS HELENA COLLEGS, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, @ guincas to 75 guiueas a year, Ollicers’ daughters, 
66 guincas a year, 
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Cssaee EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


NISON HOUSE, W BSTeINSTES, LONDON, 
— nies —— 3319.) 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORS: 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. A, Gramorr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hr, M.A. 
Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year. 
A limited a agg es — Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
Ee arate premises. Fees £1 
The Council will consider favourably epetigetions 8 for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD ) SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCazs 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Bonrd and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., BLP. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, “The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientilic Teachers of Physi 
Education. Health Students received in residence, Medical su — . 
References a to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladsto 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. —Further particulars from the SECRETAEY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Ts Collage to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools: The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“YHE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. ae Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’ s |; only, Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with mtsabroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins.from 














9 


T. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGL: 
S DARLEY DALE, ALE, MATLOCK — SCHOOL, 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF | OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET TOSS, Classical Tripos, Camb,, M.A, 
u 
Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for Public F 
and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, aadee ee 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-Bath, &c. Valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 
ae to ps pee = = w 
or prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphi 
Dale; or the Secretary, Rev. ck \NON WILLIS, The Rectory, V Wesskente Darley 


HE MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER: 


-— ~ Mistress: Miss TRENERBY, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, 
An Examination for Entrance and Resident Scho! arships will be held og 
July 7th and 8th.—For further particulars, apply HEAD- MISTRESS. 


JT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Addrese—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSH HIRE, 


Head- Mistress—Biiss L, SILCOX., 
Summer Term began April 22nd and wi!l terminate J uly 15th. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 

and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Pier by B.Sc. In 19M B.HLS, 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, ‘i 


FOREIGN. 


she PRINCIPAL of a ‘a long-established FINISHING 

SCHOOL in PARIS has lately removed to a charming house, with 
garden and tennis-court, within eas 7 reach of the WEST END OF LONDON, 
where, with her French staff and French servants, she is able to offer ag 
unusual opportunity for the acquisition of Conversational French. Facilities 
for the study of Music and Art are also exceptionally good.—Apply Box No, 
732, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\ i ESDEMOISELLES DELSTANCHE & TUNGATE, 

FROM BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, owing to length of war, have decided 
to transfer their high-class Young Ladies’ B School to England until the 
end of hostilities, and have a charming house with garden and tennis-court at 
Walton- on-Thames, Every advantage of a thorou , French education, refined 
































sea.—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshi 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintin, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

—Good Substitute for Continental School 3 special facilitios for learning 

ane as well as full range of all other ny boarding fees moderate; 

geen and liberal diet; healthy locality; gam , &C., in own grounds; sea- 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


| Ficelaciarteduaeal SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
r tus cn application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


RAPERS’ COMPANY’S FEMALE ORPHAN GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM, MIDDLESEX.—An Examination will be 
held in July next for filling up several vacancies in this Foundation, Father- 
less girls of between ten and twelve ears of age, daughters of members of the 
Church of England, such as may deemed from reduced circumstances 
proper objects of the institution, are eligible to enter. Foundationers are 
provided without charge with board, clothing, and education.—For further 
information apply to the CLERK TO THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ 
Hall, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 


MN\WE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Meap-Misrress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, — comey ry Mistress, St. Felix wor Southwold). 























ROM DOWNS AND 8S 
ga care given to intiiduel development, Pupil , for the 
niversities, 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER 14, 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air, Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North.— 


Principals: The fisses SALES. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNEW— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. a7 (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises s built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { Mia soot ral BUX, M.A. 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to — 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or jaro = 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and fi Se Meshey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 


ear, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, —— az three years, on application to Principal. 
SU R TER [ ents July 28th. 


ear. wAbGineES SOHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 


Boarding School for Girls. Extensive Duildings and Grounds. Thorough 
general education on modern li Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30th and will terminate on JULY 28th. 


Muon cass Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
heal 





























HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Literature, and Music specialities, Careful attention given to 
the development of character. a. hg repared for advanced 

examinations. Excellent ~~ Good field for es. References 


kindly ag ge to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
Bardsloy, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others. —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 





and great facilities for the study of Music and Art will be given 
the pupils, es > as most of their staff are now in London.—Ap: py until 
June Ist c/o AS OLIVER, Esq., Bollington, Macclesfield: after that 
date to The ‘ House, Walton-on- Thames, Surrey. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES, 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

8vo, giving ulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

avy. A co be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 

_—_ + ah » MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
mdon, W. 


Wy te eaeses SCHOOL, NANTWICH., 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. 


_Full illustrated Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in JULY next, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 6th,when NINE OB MORE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £308 year, will be competed 

a further partic 3 apply to The HEAD-MASTER, The School, 
undle, 


STMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. — 

EXAMINATION to fill up vacancies in SCHOLARSHIPS 7 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 23rd, 24th, 25th.—For particulars 
apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, London, S,W. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S’' TEIGNTON, 
8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN,—-The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
ae life, in the midst of very beautiful country. Dartmoor and the 

within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1915.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June $rd and 4th, 1915, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
— of £20, “all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
y lst. Under ‘certain conditions the Junior Platt and House :—ws 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev, A. 
COOKE, Sec.D., Head-Master,. 


PINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

une 8th, ™-, and 10th, 1915, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, viet : “Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount 

from £60 to £30 per annum.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W, 
McKENZIE, before June Ist. 


a eecseeres Cs CASTLE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


An Examination will be held at Merchiston on Wednesday, 30th June, — 
Thursday, Ist July, 1915, The Scholarships are open to all boys who are under 
*~ years of age on Ist July, 1915. 

For further information application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
OUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition _om 
July 13th, 14th, and 15th, reducing Sed Fees to £33 per annum.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTE 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open ‘Sobolarebips £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Oflicers.—For further 
BUESAR.” apply to the Head-Master, W. 8S. LEE, M.A., or te the 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
airman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
ead-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP Ss annually in JUNE, 
For oe apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 
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RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
B held on June Ist. and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOI ARSHIPS 
varying i value from £70 to £45 a year.—Fuli particulars on application to 
the H SAD-MASTER, _ £) eee 2 : ‘ ’ 

HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 
s ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 
id on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 


« 1 > 
1915, will be helt 0 HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


be obtained from i , conan . — 

TASTBOURN E COLLEG E. 

y President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master— Rev. F. S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. C adet 
Co New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Utlicers and Clergy. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 





Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Viaying Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 16th 
September, 1915, _Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—Examination for 
Entrance House Scholarships, June 24th. Limited preference for sons 
af clergy and officers. ~Apply, CANON CHAPPEL, Hew!-Master, 


‘CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
kK Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Med sal care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms ds. Wee kly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘ihe Colony, Aldericy Edge 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


*« Months’ Course from 
ne or write, THE 
Molton Street, W. 


OURNALISTIC and 
t FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. 
any date. Excellent imtroductions given.—'Te 
VRIANGLE SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South 






SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


1CHOOLS AN D 7s ¥UProrRs 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and fuil particulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, includ ng those of Continental Schools established temporarily 


England. 
REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 


given, "Phone, write, or call, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
(jHOIcE OF SCHOOLS ayp 











Cannor Street, Londen, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 






MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO.,, 
Street, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel. : Regent 4926, 
holastic Agents. Established 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 

Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 

SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
A Mesers. GALBITAS, THRING, and co., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from gualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
“'CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
S information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girle by sending fuil particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
eos Meesrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching stafts of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, M4, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
Coliege of Preceptors, Head-Mictresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fnd work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 1] a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special! appointments should Le arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
‘NHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 
area good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
# thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
tuil particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
43 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upov. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
] ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 


; Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden, Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Seperate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “lL. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsing- 
ton, 8S. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. Terma absolutely inclusive, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
QUMMER UNDERWEAR in all Textures may be bought 


direct from the Makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any Garment 
returned shrunk will be replaced. Our Book with latterns is Free, 








Write for one to-day to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 ~—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
acd equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering so Dpilepsy. 
Experieucr | Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘1’ *, Cricket, Bowls, &e.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street Last, Liverpool, 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


(CE BOACH RS cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer, Tins, Is. Sd., Zs. 34., 45, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


a 














APPEALS. 


Pas NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Aupayt Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Pareon: H.M, Tux Kiva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tux Eart or Harnxowrr. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamrtox, 


PLEASE HELP THE : 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH PLEADS ror rus CAUSE or FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
Presipext: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vice-Presipents : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The LADY MERSEY, The LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 

° and others, 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, bandages, 
air-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, waterproof 
sheeting, handkerchiets, hot-water botties, 

Hon, TReASURER: 
The Hon, CYRIL KUSSELL. 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
Barkers: NATIVNAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly, 
Hox. Avpiror: J. 8S. LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankment, 5.W. 
Full particulars can be had from the Hon, Secretary on application. 


Hos, Srcretarr: 
Miss EVELYN WYLD, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 

OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal! Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£e. da, 2 «. 4. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 0 | Members os 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 ©} Associates, with Literature 
eS eee ae and Journal... .. .. «. 05 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8... 


WITH 4°/, ? 
o @ 

Are you still content to let your capital bring in two-thirds, 
one-half, perhaps only one-quarter of the income it would produce 
if used to purchase an annuity? 

Your money should and can earn more. Buy an Immediate 
Annuity from the “Sun Life of Canada” with all the advantages 
derived from a largely increased income that cannot fail. Better 
terms are given in cases of impaired health. You can purchase 
a Joint Annuity if such would suit you better, or a Deferred 
Annuity (paid for by instalments), or one of many other forms of 
Annuities devised to meet particular needs, 

The “Sun Life of Canada” has assets of over £13,000,000, and 
its affairs are audited by the Canadian Government every year 


Write for particulars to J. F. Junxin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





000 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 
e cash value given for sets of Standard Authors, First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, Geo. Moore; Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Leech, Cruikshank, Rowlandson; Early books on America 
and Australia. Entire libraries or smaller collections purchased to any 
amount,—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, birmingham, 
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The Villages and Rural Districts 
RECRUITING CAMPAIGN 


of the 


IMPERIAL MARITIME LEAGUE. 





Two speakers are sent into every county 
“attacked,” equipped with a lantern and war- 
sides and appropriate literature. They are 
instructed immediately to call upon the Recruiting 
Officer in the district and to place themselves 
unreservedly at his disposal for as long as he can 
mike use of their services. To prevent over- 
lapping, they also get into touch with the political 
agents of ll parties. © Everywhere they are 
welcomed by the Recruiting Officers, who map 
out tours for them, assist them in procuring motors, 
halls for meetings, and indeed help them in every 
possible way. They are securing a steady flow 


of recruits of an excellent class. 


Some splendid results. 


They obtained 300 recruits for the Border 
Regiment in 10 days. At the Penrhyn hiring fair, 
159 recruits in 2 days. In Kent, between 
October 20 and October 30, 281 recruits were 
added to a local regiment. In Essex, the League 
speaker secured 200 recruits in a single day. In 
the Forest of Dean, 1,500 were obtained in 
5 weeks, and 51 as the result of a single 
meeting in a village. It may be safely stated that 
the League's efforts have been successful in adding 
3 Divisions to the forces of the Crown. Recruiting 
Officers have testified to the fact that a steady flow 
of recruits follows the holding of the League's 
Meetings in their respective districts. 





The Army Council’s approval. 


The Army Council have cordially approved the 
work in the following letter :— 


** Sir—On the 25th October the Army Council 
nolified to you their recognition of the generous 
way in which a recruiting campaign had heen 
conducted in various parts of the country under 
the direction of the Council and Members of the 
Imperial Maritime League. The experience of 
the succeeding months has produced ample 
evidence of the good results of that campaign, 
and has confirmed them in their appreciation of 
the great advantage which the State has derived 
from the patriotic and strenuous efforts of the 
League. They hope that a knowledge of the 
facts may become gencral, and may induce the 
League’s Members and their friends to continue 
their support of so valuable an organization, and 
will see to it that its work is not hampered by lack 
of the necessary funds. 


**I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


“R. W. BRADE. 


‘* The Secretary, Imperial Maritime League, 
2 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
Victoria Street, S.W.” 


This appeal is inserted by a supporter of the League. 


Every Patriot at home is begged to send a donation. Fill in the attached coupon and post to-night. 


——$—$—<—< 





To the Right Hon. LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, President, The Imperial Maritime 
League, 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Enclosed please find Cheque/Postal Order for........ 


POeee eT OCS STI CT Oerrerr err rrrrrrerirr iit i iri 


as a contribution to the 


En‘ightenment and Recruiting Fund of the Imperial Maritime League. 


I siiincasichpsaregiintnaemmmnnsianians 
I iced siiaihisinseitanains 


Please state M-.. 
Mrs, or Miss 


POeeCeCOOSOCOE OO OCETOOOCeri eC OC eter eee reer eer | 


Cheques should be made payable to the Imperial Maritime League and crossed Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Law Courts Branch. 
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PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 
FOR THE TROOPS 


From all quarters we hear the same simple 
request “SEND US CIGARETTES” 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 


It would be well if those wishing to 
send Cigarettes to our Soldiers would | 
remember those stili in Great Britain... 
There are thousands of Regulars and 
Territorials awaiting orders, and in 
sending a present now you are assured 
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The Indian Expeditionary Force, the 
Scots Guards, etc., etc., have during the 
last few days been supplicd with many 
hundreds of HANPSON’S PERISCOPES. 





(4 his onl 


PRICE - 7/6 
Collapsible 10/- 


which includes one 
extra Mirror, making 
three in ail. 


Postage, Inland...6d. 





of reaching your man, Tothe Front ...1/6 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual Extra Mirrors 
trade sources and we shall be glad to per pair ... ...2/6 


furnish any information on application. 
TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 

(through the Proprietors tor Export, 

the British-Ameriecan Tobacco Co., Ltd.) 

be pleased to arrangs for supplies 

of this world-renowned Brand to be 

forwarded to the at Duty Free 
ates. 





HAMPSON’S TRENCH PERISCOPE 


45 Maddox Street (Bond St.), London, W: 
Telephone: 6920 Marratn. 


SERIOUS PLAGUE of FLIES at the FRONT 


Which should be instantly 
checked to prevent disease. 





John Player & Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham, 


We post free the very newest, strongest, light-weight 
Fly Bats to the Front or Mediterranean. Six for 4/3, 
Twelve for 7/6; or Inland, Six for 3/6, Twelve for 7/-. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 


(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. Address FLY BAT DEPT., as above, 























STRENGTH 
SAFETY 
SERVICE 





SOLIDS for BUSINESS MOTORS. 

PNEUMATICS for Pleasure Cars, 

Light Delivery Vans, Motor Cycles, 
Cycles. 





Btocks held by mcre than 750 garages in the United Kingdom, and by agents in Egypt, 

Australia, New Zealand, India, Canada, South Africa, Straits Settlements, Japan, 

China, Siam, Argentina, &c. Nearest source of supply and useful tyre literature from 
the Avon Inpia Rusper Co., Ltd., 19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


























THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contaius hair- 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LimiTep. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 22 3°",, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The quality 





this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 

wine usually sold at much higher Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 

Prices. Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Together......... £3,960,000 or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
S T. E S _ E P H E. Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 or plain. 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILI, London, E.0. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually soid at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us alditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


STICKPHAST 
is a clean white paste 


17/6 9/9 
—not a messy liquid. 








who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Pots. 
Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
t sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


terms which may be ascertained on application, 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
to hold Six Numbers, may be obtained by order 
through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 





2s. each, by post 2s. 3d, 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Aurrep Everson. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to ALFrep Everson, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tur Pusuisuer, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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MIXTURE 


l/l for 2 ozs 
2/2 for 4 lb tin 


CIGARETTES 


(VIRGINIA) 


20 for 9d 

















In decorated pocket cases 
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A Perfect Summer Shoe 





SUMMER shoe, and a brown shoe at that, which contrives to 
be quiet, refined and comfortable, such is this new Lotus, No, 

It is cut from plain Brown Calf of a dark, rich colour, and is 

thoroughly good-looking, being made on one of the new Lotus 

lasts that are specially constructed to suit the requirements of those 

men who are giving up made-to-measure boots and shoes, attracted by 

the greater convenience and far less cost of Lotus. Another point 

about 769 too :—its leather is tanned by a vegetable process which 

leaves the pores more open than does the ordinary chrome tanning. Se 

the shoes are ventilated naturally and the feet kept cool and comfortable, 
even in the dog days, 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Boots 











Lotus 20/- 


For men who appreciate a first-class fit, 
Obtainable from agents everywhere. 














WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’s 
VISIT TO THE FRONT. 


By His Chaplain, 
The Rev, G. VERNON SMITH 


With 4 Illustrations and a Reprint of the Souvenir gi 
Bishop to the Troops. one yas 


Feap. 8vo. Paper covers, is. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 


REFLECTIONS OF A NON. 
COMBATANT. 


By M, D. PETRE 
Editor of “ The Autobiography and Life of Father Tyrrell.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The reflections of this non-combatant are not set forth as an indictment of German 
politics and German military methods, but as an indictment of the temper that lies 
behind such politics and such methods, whether they be found amongst Germans, 
or others; an indictment of the national temper that is opposed to universal human 
progress and can only find a suitable vent in Machiavellian diplomacy end 
barbarous warfare, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.¢, 
THE coat i a 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE, 1915, 


Tur Srate as a Fieutine Savace. By W. H. Mallock. 

Sotprers: A Letrer From Potanp. By Robert Crozier Long. 

Tue Mrracie or tHe War. By Archibald Hurd. 

Avustria-HunGary ayxp Serpia. By G, M. Trevelyan. 

Ay Enouisu Prisoner’s Escare rrom Germany. By A. C, Dunstan, 

Tue Operations aT THE DARDANELLES, By H, Charles Woods, 

Tue Future or Sersra. By Politicus. 

Tue Causes aNpD NaTURE OF THE JAPANESE DEMAND Om Culms, By 
Imperiali 

Tue Durr or THE Orrosrtion mx War. By Arthur A. Baumann, 

Conscription aNp Democracy. By Captain C, Battine, 

SHAKESPEARE AND War, By Mrs. Carmichael C. Stopes, 

Scriasix. By Edwin Evans. 

How THe War 1s Financev. By H, J. Jennings. 

Tue Greex TESTAMENT. 

Tue Unirep States anp Germayy, By James Davenport Whelpley, 

History oy Taz War, Wits Maps, 

Coprrsronpence;: Germans 1s Cuiwa. By Sir Francis T. Piggott. 

Uurra-Prorestantism. By Florence Cay. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limirzp. 














London: 





SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, We. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 


where most of the War Bocks of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


Messrs. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 





BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 
t' will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on EDNESDAY, June 2, and following day, and on 
WEDNESDAY, June 9, and following day, at ONE o'clock precisely, Books 
and Manuscripts comprising the poaperty of the Rt. Hon. The Ear! of Mex- 
borough, the property of the late W. O. Danckwerts, Esq., K.C, (sold by 
order of the Executrix), and other properties. May be viewed two days prior. 
Catalogues may be had, 





OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1351, 
Browning’s Works, 17 Vols,; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
1858; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham. 








To really enjoy eggs 


Cascbes Salt 
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BOOKS BY 
RONALD KNox 


CHAPLAIN FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 


JUST OUT: 


BREAD OR STONE 


4 CONFERENCES ON IMPETRATIVE 
PRAYER 








F’cap 8vo, cloth gilt. 1/6 


SAINT GEORGE THE MARTYR 


A SERMON PRE na a OF ST. GEORGE'S 
3 


REUNION ALL ROUND 
ABSOLUTE & ABITOFHELL 


THE FAMOUS SATIRE ON “FOUNDATIONS.” 1/- 


THE CHURCH IN BONDAGE. so 
AND TWO REPRINTS FROM THE LATTER : 

1. NABOTH’S VINEYARD IN PAWN. 6. 

2. MARY IN THE XXXIX ARTICLES. 34 


AN HOUR AT THE FRONT 
12 MEDITATIONS FOR USE AT THIS TIME 
65th Thousand. Profits sent to National Relief Fund 
6d. & 1d. (7/6 100) 


SOCIETY OF SS. PETER & PAUL 
302 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


[ = 


Just out. 


THE WORLD IN 
THE CRUCIBLE 


An account of the Origin and the Conduct 
of the Great War. 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
6s. net. 


EVOLUTION 
AND THE WAR 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 


Secretary to the Zoological Society. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“In its glowing sincerity, the closeness and clarity 
of its thought, and its unfailing intellectual can- 
cour, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s book is worthy of 
that best tradition of scientific philosophy which it 
80 cogently upholds.”—The Times. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


SECOND EDITION OF VOL, IV. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol. IV. (From the Fall 
of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens). In Two Parts, anda 
separate volume of Maps. Second Edition. Svo, 42s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, WITH PREFACE BY THE 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


The Fellowship of Silence. boing 
Experiences in the Common Use of Prayer without Words, 
Narrated and Interpreted by THOMAS HODGKIN, L. V. 
HODGKIN, PERCY DEARMER, J. C. FITZGERALD; 
together with the Editor, CYRIL HEPHER. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d, net. 


Tus Cxunca Times.— We are ro for ony Hepher’s book, and we 
S ink it is Likely to do a great deal of good... . A suggestive and valuable 
00k." 





Rabindranath Tagore. 4 Biographical 
Study. By ERNES'T RHYS. Illustrated. Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Tus DatLy Curonicie.—"* Mr. Rhys has written an eminently valuable 
little book. . Briefly and lucidly Mr. Rhys has described the jm with 
sowething of the written and social work he has done and is doing.” 








The Paradis se of Dante Alighieri. 


An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By CHAKLES 
L. SHADWELL, D.C.L. With an Introduction by Joun 
W. Macxai, LL.D., F.B.A, F.R.S.L. Extra Crown 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


The Business Adventures of Billy 
Thomas. py ELMER E. FERRIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,* A story of the business experiences of a remarkable sales- 
man, fuil of life and action. 


June Number Just Published. 
THE 


ROUND TABLE. 


A Querterly Review of the Politics of the ‘British Empire. 


Price 2s, 61. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any ad ress 
withia the Empire. 


THE BURDEN OF VICTORY 
FINANCE IN WAR—How Wars are Paid for—Ifow 


Wars are Financed War Costs and their Future Effect— 
The Government’s Duty. 

THE WASB AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE—Causes of the 


Present Rupture—The Conditions of International Peac» 
Permanent Peace depends on these Conditions being estab- 
lished in the Settlement—And maintained afterwards— Ways 


and Means Thereto. 


EURCPEAN DIPLOMACY: BISMARCK TO 
SIR EDWARD GREY—tThe System of Bismarck-- 


The Break-up of the System. 


Also Articles from “‘ Conada,”” “Australia,” ‘‘ New Zealand,” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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BLACKWOODS’ LIST 


EGYPT FROM 1798 TO 1914. 


By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. Mr. Weigall has made himself a high reputation as a writer on things 
Egyptian, and his delightful books are justly admired. ‘The work is illustrated by portraits of the mor 
prominent of the men who have made the new Egypt. 10s. 6d. , 
« A series of very amusing and sometimes brilliant sketches of the men who made Egyptian history during the past hundred 
years.” —Athenzum, 











New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE ADVENTURES OF CIGARETTE. 


A picaresque novel by JOHN ROLAND, Author of “The Good Shepherd,” is a tale of the open road, and 
adventure of the genre which never grows old, 


“A really delightful story.”—Globe. 
“We like Cigarette well enough, he is an excellent friend, with a fine, just way of looking at things.”—Saturday Review, 


“ Cigarette is a very fascinating figure.”—Scotsman. 


NICKY-NAN, RESERVIST. 


By “Q” (Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch). In this story “Q” returns tothe scene of his former triumphs, Cornwall 
and its quaint people and ways. To those who love their “Q"—and who does not ?—" Nicky-Nan ” will make 


an irresistible appeal. 


ANNORA. 


A story of the last century. By the Author of “ My Trivial Life and Misfortune, by a Plain Woman,” “ Poor 
Nellie.” It may be said of this novel, as was said of the same author's “ My Trivial Life and Misfortune "— 
it is as if the author had lived her story ere she wrote it, and had written it at once to be avenged and to be 


relieved. She has the power of presenting real people. 


PRIVATE SPUD TAMSON. 


By Captain R. W. CAMPBELL. This is the real thing—true to the life and full of fun. Spud Tamson bids 
fair to become as well known a character as Wee MacGreegor. Bound in Cloth, with Coloured Illustration oa 


Wrapper. 1s. net. 


“A graphic and lively picture of life in training and in action.”—Times. 
“The racy, virile little volume is a war story that bursts with vitality and humour.”—G@raphie, 


Blackwoods’ Series of Shilling Novels. 


These books enjoy a wonderful popularity, and as they are the best possible reading for our wounded and convalescent soldiers and 
sailors, are having a phenomenal sale. The Series includes “The Green Curve” and “Naval Oocasions.” 


New Issues. 
Bound in Cloth, with Coloured Illustrated Wrapper. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. sy rn nay. 
HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 3; <Q” (sir 4.7. Quiller-Couch). 
THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD. 3; soun sucuay. 


*." FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 

















***Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious his’ H 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. 
as it is, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of nes old-fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is best the undying 


genius of the race.”—THE TIMES, Feb, ist, 1913. 
“The most brilliant of our magazines.” 


“BLACKWOOD " 


The JUNE Number contains: 


“* Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 





Through the German Lines Across Asia Minor on Foot—V. By W.J.C 
“K (1).” By Tus Junior Sus} Adventures of a Despatch Rider 
Divergent Operations in War By G. T. W.| Musings without Method— 
The Prince By Cotongt G. F. MacMuny, D.S.O. seco<h tates oes ae oe —A Plain Tale of Wicked- 
Diary of a Dresser in the Serbian Unit of the Scottish| ,,. TIMES OF INDIA says: 

Women’s Hospital By L. E. Fraser! “Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these days is to miss incomparably 
Nicky-Nan, Reservist By “Q” =. most Hlerary and the most interesting of the monthly 








*."WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, *°.%°"F° EDINBURGH ; *7 "*ncc,o*t*’ LONDON. 
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